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LITERATURE 
—@— 


Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace: Report of the International 
Commission into the Causes and Con- 
duct of the Balkan Wars. (American 
Edition, Washington ; French Edition, 
Paris.) 


‘THERE is a melancholy irony in the appear- 
ance of this volume at the present moment. 
The object of its publication is, in the 
words of President Butler’s Preface, 

“to make plain just what is or may be in- 
volved in an International War carried on 
under modern conditions..... If the minds of 
men [it proceeds] can be turned even for a 
short time away from passion, from race 
antagonism, and from national aggrandize- 
ment, to a contemplation of the individual 
and national losses due to war and to the 
shocking horrors which modern warfare 
entails, a step, and by no means a short one, 
will have been taken toward the substitu- 
tion of justice for force in the settlement of 
international differences.” 

It is unfortunate that events have 
moved faster than the editors of the 
Report, who have taken a year to bring 
out what should have appeared six months 
ago. The Commissioners had collected 
all their evidence by the end of September, 
and it would have been wiser to publish it 
quickly, while the points of controversy 
were still in men’s minds, than to attempt 
to produce an elaborate piece of literature. 

In spite of the defects we shall have to 
notice, two broad conclusions are estab- 
lished in the Report by a mass of cumu- 
lative evidence, which would have been 
well worth digesting before Europe in- 
volved itself in another and still greater 
“war. 

The first is that, however sad it may 
be when a war is brought about by auto- 
cratic governments, without the mass 
of the people caring for, or even knowing, 
the issues, the worst and most terrible 





war is a “ People’s war,” in which every 
individual member of the nation is in- 
spired with race hatred. It is this con- 
sideration which largely accounts for the 
excesses that marked the Second Balkan 
War. It was fought in a country the 
civil population of which entirely con- 
sisted of potential, if not actual, francs- 
tireurs—Comitadjis, as they were called, 
on the one side, Andartes on the other. 
If the Russo-Japanese War had reached 
Japan, its record would have been 
smirched, and the charges and counter- 
charges that we have already seen bandied 
about in regard to the German invasion 
of Belgium show how difficult it is for 
the chivalry of war to be maintained 
where the struggle is national and not 
professional. 

The second point brought out by the 
Report, closely akin to the first, is that 
the details of the laws of war are of extra- 
ordinary importance. The President of 
the Commission, Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant, makes an interesting admission 
in regard to this :— 

““T confess [he says] that in my ardent 
participation in the two Hague Conferences, 
the conventions fixing the laws and customs 
of war interested me infinitely less than those 
organizing arbitration, mediation, and good 
will, which tended in fact to prevent war 
and not to humanize it. To humanize war 
seemed to me then a hypocrisy and a satire, 
leading to its being too easily accepted ; 
but since then I have recognized my error.” 
It may be noticed in passing that the 
translation of the French is inadequate, 
‘* conventions,” ‘‘ médiation,” and “ les 
bons offices ’’ being all wrongly rendered. 

The delay in issuing the Report is the 
less excusable because its editing shows 
lack of care. The American version, in 
particular, is disfigured by mistranslations 
and misprints. A Greek passport, for 
instance, is printed (p. 198) in this amazing 
fashion: va peat) eis Oeoradovixyy Kai 
exerOuv eis inv BovAyaptav ef os KaTayeTat, 
The French version (p. 188) prints va 
péraon eis Ocovarovikny Kal exeiGev eis 
tHv BovAyaputy, €& of Kardyerar, but even 
here the second word is wrongly printed 
for peraory. 

Misprints are not the only point in 
which the American and French versions 
differ. In the last chapter the massacre 
of the Greek population at Doxato is 
picked out as “ a characteristic example ” 
of the * tortures and crimes” of the war. 
In the French version we read (p. 255) :— 

*“Aprés avoir extorqué 3000 livres au 
chef de famille, en promettant de lui laisser, 
& lui et aux siens, la vie sauve, les Bulgares 
se mirent & lcuvre et les exterminérent 
tous.” 

In the American (p. 267) we find an 
alteration: ‘‘ The Bulgarians and Turks 
proceeded to kill them all.”’ We can only 
conclude that, when the French was 
printed off, the ‘ impenitent Philhellen- 
ism ”’ of Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, 
as he himself phrases it, eluded for once 
(for we can find no other instance) the 
vigilance of his colleagues, who shift 
much of the responsibility of the Doxato 
Massacres from the shoulders of the 





Bulgarian soldiers to those of the local 
Turkish peasants. 

It is, indeed, unfortunate that the French 
Senator’s Introduction has so largely to 
deal with the question of the impartiality 
of the Commission and the criticisms that 
have been passed on it. The Commis- 
sioners have, however, only themselves to 
blame in the matter. The fact that the 
full Commission which sat in Paris repre- 
sented different shades of thought mattered 
little; what was vital was that those 
members of the Commission who were 
sent out to the spot to collect evidence 
should command the confidence of the 
two sides in the Second Balkan War. If 
it had been felt that the services of two 
such undoubted pro-Bulgarians as Mr. 
Milioukov and Mr. Brailsford were too 
valuable to be dispensed with, the other 
two Commissioners sent out should have 
been men known for their Greek or Servian 
sympathies. Instead of this, the French- 
man and American chosen, M. Godart 
and Mr. Dutton, had, so far as any one 
was, or is, aware, shown no previous 
interest in the Balkan Question. The 
Greek and Servian Governments could 
not be expected to acknowledge the autho- 
rity of an amateur tribunal that con- 
sisted of two neutrals and two friends of 
the other side. The cold reception that 
they gave the Commissioners contrasted 
with the eager welcome of Bulgaria. The 
result was that the Commissioners heard 
nothing of the Greek point of view, 
except the original accusations against 
Bulgaria made in the first moment of 
excitement at the beginning of the war. 
It was not easy for them to check the 
Bulgarian counter-accusations, and, in 
the light of the Greek answers, to cross- 
examine their Bulgarian witnesses. More 
subtle was the impression which this 
contrast in the attitude of the belligerents 
inevitably made on the minds of the 
Commissioners. The impartial spirit 
which, one does not doubt, the pro- 
Bulgarian members of the Commission 
meant to cultivate when they accepted 
office, could not survive such a reception. 

The effect of all this is that the Greek 
side is treated without sympathy or 
knowledge. The excesses which, the 
Commissioners allow, were committed by 
Bulgarians at Adrianople and Demir- 
Hissar, or, for instance. in Serres prison, 
are described and judged with sympathetic 
understanding, and every allowance is 
made. That this should be so is for the 
good. Anything that tends to lessen 
race bitterness, and show that it is partly 
based on exaggeration and misunder- 
standing, is in the true interests of all 
the Balkan peoples. 

How is it possible, however, for the 
Greeks to accept as true this less lurid 
picture of their opponents, when their 
own case is perversely misrepresented ? 
Let us take two instances. One of the 
charges brought against the Bulgarian 
army by the Greeks was that, when 
evacuating Serres for the first time, it 
had taken with it as hostages four notables 
of the town, whose dead bodies were after- 
wards found on the line of the Bulgarian 
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retreat. One of these four men was said 
to be the Director of the Serres Branch of 
the Orient Bank. The attitude of the 
Commissioners to this charge is so naive 
and unscientific as to be almost incredible. 


“The member of our Commission [they 
say] who visited Serres, had the pleasure of 
meeting this gentleman, Mr. Ghiné, alive, 
well, and unharmed, and enjoyed his 
hospitality. Such discoveries as this are a 
warning that even official statements re- 
garding these events must be subjected to 
careful scrutiny.” 


We can imagine that visit to Serres! 
Here at least was a matter which our 
Commissioner could get to the bottom of. 
He could go to the Bank itself, and inquire. 
Was there any one at home who could 
give him information about the death of 
the Director? Why! the Director him- 
self was at home, M. Ghiné. A look of 
intelligent triumph passed over the Com- 
missioner’s face. The Director himself 
at home? Here was another of those 
Greek lies nailed to the counter, and the 
affable M. Ghiné smiled when the Com- 
missioner told him that it was rumoured 
that he was dead. One must not believe 
all rumours, he said, as he passed the wine. 
Our simple Commissioner had forgotten 
that ‘‘ Director of the Orient Bank,” like 
Pharaoh, is not a proper name. It never 
occurred to him that, if the Director for 
the time being had been murdered, the 
Orient Bank was not likely to leave his 
place open for six weeks. In point of 
fact, no one had ever suggested that M. 
Ghiné was murdered. It was his pre- 
decessor, M. Constantine Stamoulis. M. 
Ghiné was at the time Assistant Director, 
and succeeded to the directorship in 
consequence of the murder of his chief. 
In the longer Greek versions of the 
‘ Bulgarian Atrocities,’ not only M. Stam- 
oulis’s name is given, but also his photo- 
graph, and there are allusions by name 
to his assistant, M. Ghiné, with no sug- 
gestion that he was anything but alive 
and well. In the small Greek publication 
which the Report actually quotes for its 
damaging ‘discovery,’ M. Stamoulis’s 
name is given'on p. 50, although only his 
title occurs on p. 24, the page quoted. 
Could carelessness go further ? 

Take, again, the attitude of the Com- 
missioners in accepting without qualifica- 
tion the alleged Greek soldiers’ letters. 
There are few subjects in the whole con- 
troversy in which it is so difficult to get 
at the truth. There is no doubt that the 
Bulgarians captured a Greek mail-bag 
which was on its way from the front, and 
that they have therefore in their possession 
a mass of geniune letters and addresses. 
It is most probable that much of this 
genuine material appears in the twenty- 
eight letters which the Bulgarian autho- 
rities have published in facsimile with 
French translations. What is not certain 
is whether any or all of these letters were 
faked or tampered with. It is more diffi- 
cult to test the external evidence of names 
and addresses than at first appears. As 
the letters were ex hypothesi never deli- 
vered, statements by an addressee that 
he does not know the sender can only 





come as a direct answer to inquiries, and 
may be considered suspect. It is hard, 
too, to prove that the sender did not 
exist, when one is dealing with an army 
hurriedly formed of Greeks from all parts 
of the world, supplemented by irregulars, 
and demobilized before the letters were 
published. Whereas Bulgaria, again, has 
been able to recoup and meditate ever 
since the Treaty of Bucharest, Greece has 
had other things to do. She has had to 
organize and administer her huge new 
territories, and has been unceasingly 
occupied with external problems in Epirus 
and the Islands. It is not convincing, 
therefore, to argue that, if the letters had 
been forged, 

“the Greek Government would long ago 
have brought these soldiers before some 
impartial tribunal, to prove by specimens 
of their genuine handwriting that they did 
not write these letters.” 

The internal evidence, too, is difficult 
to test, where the handwriting is a mere 
scrawl, and the style illiterate. In such 
a case it is doubtful whether altera- 
tions and additions can always be 
proved, however much they may be 
suspected, if the bulk of the material on 
which they are grafted is genuine. The 
importance of this is that, except for a 
few phrases and details, the letters might 
well be genuine, yet prove nothing more 
than that, in a large army, there were 
Falstaffs, who thought it fine to brag that 
they were giving the Bulgarians as good 
as they got. Thus a Greek soldier 
writes :— 

“They [without doubt the Bulgarians] are 
burning villages and burning men. ‘They 
are killing children. But we are doing the 
same now, worse than the Bulgarians.” 

Kdyov xopea Kai Kkatvn avOporovs odafovv 
redna dra kar ypys Td HSNO KuLvoLN Twpa 
Xnpotnpa aro tov Bovdyapors, 

Here we come to-a lamentable feature 
in the business. If we look at the French 
translation with which the Bulgarians 
published the facsimile of this letter, we 
shall find the last sentence as follows: 
‘** On brile les villages et aussi les hommes, 
mais nous autres aussi nous incendions et 
nous faisons pire que les Bulgares.”” This 
was surely a case where a vigilant Com- 
mission should have noticed the omissions 
of ** now ” and ** they are killing children,” 
and the misleading ‘“‘on’’ for * Ils.” 
To our surprise, we find the translation 
reproduced verbatim in the French ver- 
sion (p. 316), and translated in the Ame- 
rican (p. 310), ** Villages are burnt and 
also men, and we ourselves set fire and 
do worse than the Bulgarians.” We turn 
with renewed surprise to the Commission’s 
comment on these letters, which they say 
‘“* we studied with particular care.” “* We 
satisfied ourselves, they proceed, “that the 
letters....had been carefully deciphered 
and honestly translated.” 

The particular care taken in testing the 
honesty of these translations appears at 
its best in the case of the first letter pub- 
lished. The French translation, which is 
adopted without question, makes the Greek 
soldier write : * Des 1200 prisonniers que 
nous avons fait a Nigrita, il n’en reste 





que 41 en prison.”” The appalling cha- 
racter of this massacre has so impressed 
the Commissioners that it appears four 
separate times in the Report. When we 
turn, however, to the Greek text of the 
letter we find that it runs as follows: 

Ova Tepiereren és TAS X€pas pas aro avTd Td 

arijpo eOvos éovevoe Td padrxep 6...[erasure } 
gapavTa Kai éva éuas pdvov rors 1200 roo 
exparorirapev és tn Neypita érradOixav és 
Tas pvAakas. 
The correct translation of some of this is 
doubtful. It has been studied, not only 
by Greeks, but also by some of the chief 
European authorities on colloquial Greek, 
such as Prof. and Mrs. Ernest Gardner, Prof. 
Thumb of Strasburg, and Prof. Hubert 
Pernot of Paris. The last-named is, 
among others, convinced that the words 
following +d péAyep are unintelligible as 
Greek, and that, whether or no they had 
a meaning for the writer, he could not 
have been a Greek. To others a con- 
ceivable solution seems to lie in reading 
the word after capdvra not as xai, but 
as és, which the handwriting allows, and 
in construing, 

“All that fell into our hands of this 

scandalous nation the Manlicher did its 
work on. Forty were done for to one of us. 
Only the 1,200 whom we made prisoners 
at Nigrita were sent to prison.”’ 
The objection to this is that the use of és 
is not convincingly accounted for on the 
analogy of such phrases as révre és éxator 
(=5 per cent). 

There is one thing, however, of which 
every single scholar who has been con- 
sulted is certain, and this is that the 
French translation is impossible for a 
genuine Greek letter, and that, if it is 
correct, it proves that the letter is, in 
whole or part, a forgery. Besides 
other difficulties, no Greek, however 
illiterate, could write vapdvra «ai éva for 
capavra éva, ** forty and one ”’ for “‘ forty- 
one.” If we found that an English 
Tommy was supposed to say he had 
massacred ‘* twenty and one prisoners,” 
should we not be reasonably suspicious ? 








Naval Courts Martial. By David Hannay. 
(Cambridge University Press, 8s. net.) 
IF, as we may fairly presume, Mr. Hannay s 
object in compiling this book was to trace 
the development of discipline in the Royal 
Navy, we think that the space he has 
allowed himself is utterly insufficient. To 
compress the substance, or anything like 
the substance, of 200 thick folio volumes of 
manuscript, to give a précis of an adequate 
number of about 15,000 cases, in a small 
book of some 50.000 words, is an im- 
possibility, and the most that could be 
done would be a brief sketchy narrative 
of the popular order. Mr. Hannay takes 


himself and his task more seriously, but 
the result resembles a species of * Newgate 
Calendar.’ He professes, indeed, to deal 
with ‘ Discipline, False Musters, Mutiny, 
and Murder’; but the method he has 
chosen reduces all these to one class of 
vulgar crime, and Aor the most part such. 
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crime as was to be expected amongst a 
large number of men of the lowest class, 
herded together, allowed an exaggerated 
quantity of spirituous liquor, and con- 
fronted with no organized means of re- 
straining their brutal instincts. He rightly 
attributes the vast majority of these crimes 
to drink, or, as he prefers to call it, 
alcohol, but, by confusing the dates and 
disregarding the geographical as well as 
the chronological distribution of the 
instances he quotes, he entirely loses sight 
of, or rather never gives his readers a 
sight of, the distinction between different 
years and different stations. For the 
opportunities of getting drunk varied a 
good deal. On the home station, for 
instance, the men were given a gallon of 
beer, on which—when they were limited 
to it—they were necessarily sober; on 
the coast of Portugal, further south, or 
in the Mediterranean, the daily allowance 
was a quart of wine—washy stuff known 
as “beverage,” and fairly innocuous ; 
but in the East Indies the ration was 
half a pint of raw arrack, and in the West 
Indies the same quantity of rum, neat, 
and served out at one issue. The effect, 
or at least the danger, of giving the men 
a tumblerful of new, sweet, heady spirit, 
to be drunk off at once if they chose, 
needs no explanation ; but it continued 
the rule and custom of the service till 
1740, when Vernon, then Commander-in- 
Chief in the West Indies, gave a station 
order that the rum should be mixed 
with four times its bulk of water, and 
issued in two servings, forenoon and 
evening. 

Mr. Hannay does not love the memory 
of Vernon, and has not thought it neces- 
sary to refer to this celebrated order, but 
no greater improvement in discipline was 
ever rendered possible by a mere stroke 
of the pen, and the effect on the records 
of the courts martial is very marked ; for, 
though only put out as a station order, 
it commended itself to the whole Navy, 
and was adopted by the Admiralty in the 
course of a few years. The effect was, 
indeed, less than might have been ex- 
pected, for there were no adequate pre- 
cautions to hinder a man from selling his 
grog to a messmate, and none at all to 
prevent his bringing on board as much 
private liquor as he chose; the lack of 
money to purchase it, or of room to stow 
it away in security, seems to have been 
the only compulsory limitation. 

The ignorance or stupidity of officers 
and petty officers in their management of 
drunken men was a fearful agent in the 
manufacture of crime more distinctly 
naval—striking a superior. A drunken 
man objects to being roared at as a 
‘rascal’ and “scoundrel,” either with- 
out, or more probably with, sundry ex- 
pletives ; he objects to being pulled or 
pushed about, or to being nagged at and 
struck with a cane; and the very frequent 
effect of such treatment was that he smote 
his tormentor, or stuck a knife between 
his ribs. This is really an abstract of a 
great many trials which ended in the 
culprit being sentenced to death for 
murder or to flogging for mutiny. 





It is a very old joke to say that naval 
courts martial scouted evidence. Mr. 
Hannay shows properly that this may be 
funny, but is not fact, though, indeed, 
it did sometimes look very like it. What 
Mr. Hannay has not called attention to is 
that, in the beginning, a court was much 
in the position of an original jury, the 
members of which were chosen as having 
already a fairly full knowledge of the crime 
and its circumstances, and summoned 
witnesses to correct or corroborate their 
own impressions. For the first forty or 
fifty years of the period Mr. Hannay has 
examined, it was no unusual thing for the 
prosecuting captain to sit as a member of 
the court —to try, that is, a prisoner whose 
alleged crime he had _ previously in- 
vestigated ; and, in any case, it is pretty 
obvious that every member was in a 
position to know a great deal about 
both crime and prisoner. The witnesses, 
too, were by no means always to be 
implicitly trusted. During more than 
half our period, evidence was largely 
given in the form of written depositions, 
duly signed, it is true, and witnessed, but 
subject in the making to any unknown 
amount of leading questions, prompting, 
and suggestion. It was in 1747 that, after 
consultation with the law officers, the 
practice of taking depositions was for- 
bidden, and with that it at once came to 
an end. 

As we have already said, the material 
in these volumes is so vast, and Mr. 
Hannay’s book so little, that a very small 
part of the contents can be gauged by it. 
It is almost like trying to get a fair 
sample of the Mediterranean into a pint 
mug; but we think that even so Mr. 
Hannay has missed opportunities, partly 
from not studying the history of the cases 
adduced. He names, for instance, the 
case of Capt. Griffith, whom he denounces 
as ‘‘a blackguard and a thief,’ but evi- 
dently Capt. Griffith’s exceptional per- 
sonality is unknown to him. We seem, 
too, to detect a want of familiarity with 
seventeenth-century script: this, or some 
other defect, has led him at times into 
curious, though not very important slips. 








Thirty Years in Moukden, 1883-1913 : 
being the Experiences and Recollections 
of Dugald Christie. Edited by his Wife. 
(Constable & Co., 8s. 6d. net.) 


For thirty years Dr. Christie has ranked 
among the first of the large band of 
medical missionaries in China, which 
has numbered many men of conspicuous 
worth, and he needed no advertisement. 
It is characteristic that this book of his 
reminiscences, while it cannot wholly 
suppress the position he has held in 
Manchuria and in its troubled affairs, 
reveals practically nothing of his own 
personality. It is readable and interest- 
ing all through, and tells a wonderful 
story of progress in Christian medical 
work in a land which the fortunes of the 
last twenty years have made notorious in 
more than one respect. 





Manchuria, or at least Southern Man- 
churia, is essentially a part of North 
China, of the country where in winter one 
meets, as Ch‘ang-ch‘un humorously ob- 
served six hundred years ago, ‘ nothing 
but yellow clouds of dust and decayed 
grass,” and in summer the roads wend 
their narrow way through crops of 
sorghum 12 ft. high. The people are for 
the most part pure Chinese, colonists 
from the north-eastern provinces of China 
proper—Chihli or Shantung—and in dress 
and language are not distinguishable 
from the small remnant of genuine 
Manchus. Of the land and people Dr. 
Christie tells all that is necessary to 
enable us to realize in some degree the 
scene of his story, saying much that is 
valuable and eminently just and true, 
though perhaps nothing that is new. 
But the truth about so distant and mys- 
terious a country seems to sink slowly 
into our minds, and we are grateful for 
the quiet and generous judgment which 
results from a long, sympathetic, and 
intimate acquaintance with the people 
judged. Only in the last chapter, * Look- 
ing Forward,’ are we surprised to find, 
among much that is sane, and shows a 
due degree of that diffidence with which 
thirty years in China inspires all prophets, 
no apparent trace of a suspicion of the true 
aim of Yiian Shih-k‘ai’s policy, which 
must have declared itself very soon after 
these pages were written, in the establish- 
ment of a monarchy as independent of 
popular control as perhaps any which 
China has seen. 

Again, we are sorry to find Dr. Christie 
allying himself with a movement to 
which the medical missionary body in 
China appears to attach great importance, 
though it is to a layman rather hard to 
understand. Chap. xxiii., ‘ Principles of 
Medical Mission Work,’ deals with this 
matter, and the author is evidently very 
much in earnest about it. That there 
should be a certain amount of mild 
jealousy between the medical and purely 
evangelistic branches of missionary work 
is perhaps inevitable; that the doctor, 
always overworked and conferring very 
tangible and much-appreciated benefits, 
should be tempted to regard himself as 
more serviceable and better employed 
than the evangelist is natural; and if 
he is told that his only claim to be 
called a missionary is that he acts as 
a bait to beguile the heathen into the 
evangelist’s net, his resentment is just. 
So the doctors have lately been insisting 
rather loudly that it is the duty of the 
Christian Church to provide medical aid 
for the heathen, apart from any inten- 
tion to convert them. Dr. Christie has 
for thirty years been using his medical 
skill as the most powerful and successful 
means of extending the Kingdom of 
Heaven; but now he states that he aims 
at something higher. What higher aim 
there can be for a Christian he does not 
explain ; indeed, in his whole exposition of 
the matter there seems to be serious con- 
fusion of thought. He ends a cm 
quotation from a paper which he rea 
at Shanghai in 1907 with these words :— 
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‘The aim of the Church hitherto, in send- 
ing healing to the heathen, has been too 
much limited to the three points—Pioneer- 
ing, Evangelistic work, and Philanthropy. 
The success of any particular work, apart 
from its pioneer aspect, has been too largely 
estimated according to the number whom it 
attracted into the Church. But let us now 
aim higher. Let us consider the place 
which deeds had in our Master's life-work, 
and the place they should therefore have 
in the life-work of the Church. Let us 
realize that by healing a man we are letting 
in a ray of Divine Light on the darkness of 
his surroundings, even if he takes absolutely 
no interest in the Divine message. Let 
us seek to let the heathen and hostile world 
read more plainly in our Christianity the 
same Gospel as it finds in the Gospels. Let 
the whole work of Medical Missions be lifted 
to this higher plane, as a necessary and 
fundamental part of missions, not a mere 
aid to them. Let this be our practical aim, 
and so shall we hasten the time we are all 
longing for, when the whole world shall 
stretch out its hands to God.” 

He means, we suppose, that the relief 
of suffering was a necessary part of Christ’s 
work in revealing God to the world, and 
is the duty of every follower of Christ. 
This is no new discovery. But Christ and 
the Christian reveal God to man for a 
purpose—that they may have life; to 
tound and spread the Kingdom of God. 
When medical mission work ceases to be 
‘** evangelistic,’ it ceases to be distince- 
tively Christian, but it may still be ‘* phil- 
anthropy”’; if it ceases to be phil- 
anthropy, what ‘higher aim” remains 
for it than to be the doctor’s means of 
livelihood ? The fact has to be faced 
that altruism is not a monopoly of Chris- 
tianity ; the Chinese have for ages recog- 
nized the public and private duty of 
relieving sickness and distress, however 
imperfectly they may have carried it out, 
and the work has even been in a way 
connected with religion, for Su Tung-p‘o’s 
free dispensaries at Hangchow were placed 
in the care of Buddhist monks. Again, 
there is the fact that before many years 
have passed medical missionaries will have 
no monopoly of Western medical 
science in China, nor, in all probability, 
any monopoly of free hospitals or 
dispensaries. What then will be the 
evangelistic effect of their skill or 
their charity, and what the justification 
for their continuance on the staff of a 
missionary society if their work is not 
done with an avowedly evangelistic ob- 
ject? We read on pp. 223-4 :— 

“At the triennial Meeting of the China 
Medical Mission Association held in Peking 
in January, 1913....the following resolu- 
tion was passed and was published in Chinese : 

“ Resolved : That the Medical Missionary 
Association of China... .let it be known: 

“1. That, in establishing medical colleges 
and hospitals, their sole object is to bring the 
blessings of healing to the bodies and minds 
of the people of China....that a strong and 
thoroughly equipped medical profession 
may be established in this great land.”’ 

In all the three paragraphs of this 
resolution which describes the ‘ sole 
object’ of the medical colleges and 
hospitals there is not a word about Chris- 
tianity or religion. But the sole object 
of a missionary society is popularly 





supposed to be precisely the spread of 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

But let it be clearly understood that Dr. 
Christie’s own medical work is enthusi- 
astically, and most successfully, evangel- 
istic. Whether we judge it by the number 
of pills administered, the extent of the 
hospitals, isolation camps, and colleges 
built, the remarkable influence exerted 
over the civil and military officers for 
good, or by the “number whom it has 
attracted into the Church,” it has been 
emphatically well done. When we leave 
principles for practice, and exchange 
*jooking forward”’’ for looking back- 
ward with the author through the 
crowded years of the Chino - Japanese 
War, the Boxers, the Russian War, the 
plague, and the Revolution, we find a 
tale of thrilling interest and noble 
deeds chronicled without rhetoric or 
excitement in a way that keeps our 
attention fixed. It is a book of heroes : 
General Tso in 1895; nameless heroes in 
1900; Dr. Jackson, who died fighting the 
plague in 1911 (for whose memorial the 
Viceroy, who had known him only for a 
few weeks, gave 1,3001.); Chang Tso-lin, 
the intrepid young general who knew each 
one of his soldiers personally, and was 
able to ask after them by name when they 
were lying wounded in hospital; and 
perhaps chief, though least conspicuous, 
Dr. Christie and his wife. 








News, Ads, and Sales. By John Baker 
Opdycke. (New York, the Macmillan 
Company, 5s. 6d. net.) 

THe American schoolboy—so we must 

hope—still hesitates in his choice of pro- 

fessions, still cherishes the ideas of piracy, 
road agency, missionary revivalism, and 
the like ; but the thought of business and 
the eternal dollar, inherent in the back 
of his mind, in the artcestral section of the 
pia mater, may well impel him to a review 
of other openings in life. Such a one 
will devote serious attention to Mr. Op- 
dycke’s reproductions of newspaper head- 
lines and up-to-date advertisements, nor 
will the rest of the text wholly weary him. 

He will probably shelve the book and its 

theme during his earlier years; then, 

when he goes to the Muskegon Commercial 

Academy, he will (unless he specializes 

on the money-making course) allow some 

hours a week to the prospects of ‘ News, 

Ads, and Sales.’ 

He will find that Mr. Opdycke has laid 
a trap for him : information of various and 
fascinating interest is supplemented by 
questions ; but the questions cannot be 
answered from the information! Not 
until the very end is a key indicated ; then, 
and then only, appear four and a half 
pages of serried, stark bibliography, fol- 
lowed by a long list of American periodicals. 
Therein is the material for study, and 
thereto lead the pages of this book. 

Mr. Opdycke knows his subject tho- 
roughly, and can describe and criticize 
its every aspect. Even if we dismiss all 
thought of those devastating questions, 
we can derive a clear general idea as to 





the American newspapers and magazines, 
and the outlines of their work: the first 
halt, indeed, sets forth the psychology, or, 
better, the relligio, the oath of allegiance 
taken by the newspaper to its public and 
its conception of itself. Two pages are 
filled with ‘* Don’ts ’’—an abridged list 
even so, but highly interesting so far as 
it goes: simplicity, impersonality, ‘‘ fea- 
ture-stories,’ head-lines, scare and con- 
tinued, are all discussed with an open- 
minded impartiality worthy of the list of 
journals at the end of the book. As that 
list includes such apparently self-opposed 
periodicals as The Lyceumite and Talent, 
The Normal Instructor, The Journal of 
Inebriety, Modern Philology, and May 
Manton’s Fashion Book, we may take it 
that Mr. Opdycke knows but little fear or 
favour ; indeed, he only hints at partiality 
as a means of steering clear of possible 
libels. For example :— 

“Tf you saw a street-car accident and 
knew the motorman to be to blame, how 
would you word your account to prevent 
its being partial and to safeguard your paper 
against a lawsuit ?” 

How indeed? It might tax what J. 8. 
Mill expressed’ as “ all the wisdom of all 
the ancients.” 

That the author has ideals is shown by 
one question :— 

“ Suggest a policy and an index for a 

model paper, a paper that would exclude 
everything that savours of cruelty, im- 
morality, fraud and quackery, and that 
would include only the genuinely informing 
and uplifting.” 
That he does not cherish illusions may be 
inferred from the questions that follow : 
‘* Would such a paper pay, do you think ? 
Should you like to read it?” Volumes 
could not be more enlightening. 

To conclude, we may say in all serious- 
ness that Mr. Opdycke is most instructive, 
and, in all gratitude, that his instruction 
contains much amusement. 








“THE ART AND CRAFT OF 
LETTERS.” 

THE object of this new series is the 
examination of “the several distinct 
species of literature for the determina- 
tion of the several distinct purposes of 
the Art of Letters.”” We have before us 
volumes on ‘The Epic,’ ‘Comedy,’ and 
‘Satire, and are promised studies at a 
later date on such technical subjects as 
‘ Translation ’ and ‘ Punctuation.’ 

We are concerned with the existence of 
two processes of differentiation. First the 
Epic, or the Comedy, &c., has branched 
out from a stem common to it and some 
other form of literary expression ; then it 
has changed its own form as it grew. The 
latter point is stated clearly by Mr. 
Abercrombie, who believes that the epic of 
the future will no longer tell a story, but 
is more likely to consist of a sequence of 
separate poems, such as Victor Hugo's 
‘La Légende des Siécles’ or George 
Meredith’s ‘ Odes in Contribution to the 
The Epic. By Lascelles Abercrombie. 
Comedy. By John Palmer. 

Satire. By Gilbert Cannan. 
(Martin Secker, 1s. each net.) 
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Song of French History.’ His whole 
thesis is that the Homeric form of epic 
is a product of. its own time, that the 
didacticism of the ‘ AMineid’ and of 
‘ Paradise Lost’ again belongs to their own 
times, and that ** the continuation of the 
epic purpose now seems to require a 
subjective symbolism.’ Perhaps Words- 
worth and Lucretius will preside over the 
new epic. 

Mr. Abercrombie has studied the growth 
and possibilities of his branch. The same 
cannot be said of Mr. Palmer or Mr. 
Cannan without considerable qualifica- 
tion. They are too pessimistic, too con- 
cerned with the glorious past to pay much 
attention to the present and future. 
Especially is Mr. Palmer in his study 
of ‘Comedy’ contemptuous concerning 
the unwritten comedies of to-morrow. 
Restating the conclusions of his book 
on ‘ The Comedy of Manners,’ he tells us 
at some length that Congreve, alone of all 
Englishmen, could write comedy, and that 
Wilde ‘** worked the pure formula of Con- 
greve when he wrote ‘ The Importance of 
Being Earnest’”; and he concludes by 
declaring that the English language is not 
suited for the purposes of comedy. 
“ Everything English that can be clearly 
expressed is commonplace.” This is a sad 
conclusion for one of our leading dramatic 
critics to reach. 

In point of fact, Mr. Palmer has not 
troubled to differentiate his subject from 
satire, and the best answer to his case 
against English comedy is Mr. Cannan’s 
essay ‘Satire. Our two authors must 
assuredly come to grips over Moliére, for 
each claims him for his own. Mr. Palmer 
has started his branch from the wrong 
knot. ‘ Let us agree to think of ‘ Tar- 
tuffe,’ ‘ L’Avare,’ and * Le Misanthrope ’ 
as comedy in its purest and simplest form,” 
he says, following M. Bergson’s essay on 
laughter, yet he himself supplies the 
comment: ‘*M. Bergson has not ex- 
plained the laughter of mankind. But he 
has explained the laughter of the French.” 
Quite so ; if we take Moliére as our stand- 
ard, we rule out of court ourselves, ‘ The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle,’ and much 
else that is English and true comedy, 
For, to an Englishman, Moliére is always 
the satirist, whose plays above every- 
thing else aim at exploding abnormal 
character. Tartuffe, Harpagon, and Al- 
ceste are all, not merely ridiculed, but 
also punished. 

Apart from the expansion of the de- 
finition of the satirist’s aim which we have 
just stated, Mr. Cannan’s little essay is 
largely concerned with Samuel Butler, 
from whose * Erewhon’ he quotes freely. 
Denunciation of ** conventional ideology ” 
completes his entertaining essay, 
from which, as we have already hinted, 
we do not gather that any genuine post- 
Butler satirist is either in esse or in posse. 
Mr. Shaw’s and Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 
claims, it is true, are examined, but they 
are dismissed with the Scottish verdict of 
“not proven.” St. John Hankin is a 
palpable omission from the brief survey 
of contemporary approaches to satire. 





HORACE WALPOLE’S TWIN-WIVES. 


“« A vERy few years since I knew familiarly 
a lady who had been asked in marriage by 
Horace Walpole, who had been patted on 
the head by George I.” 


The lady thus introduced to his hearers 
by Thackeray in the prefatory re- 
marks to his lectures in 1855 on the Four 
Georges was Mary Berry, and the periods 
thus linked covered a stretch of 130 years. 
Thackeray was in error as to the pro- 
posal of marriage, which, if it had been 
made, would doubtless have been re- 
fused, as at the time of Walpole’s first 
acquaintance with the Berrys he was in his 
seventy-second year, and forty-six years 
senior to the lady. The evidence against 
the proposal is mainly negative, but the 
following letter written to Mary and 
Agnes Berry on their departure for the 
Continent in 1790 has some bearing on the 
subject, and is, besides, of so choice a 
quality, and prompted by such genuine 
emotion, that we cannot forbear quoting it : 


“Tf I live to see you again, you will then 
judge whether I am changed—-but a friend- 
ship so rational and pure as mine is, and so 
equal for both, is not likely to have any of 
the fickleness of youth, when it has none 
of its other ingredients. It was a sweet 
consolation to the short time that I may have 
left, to fall into such a society—no wonder 
then that I am unhappy at that consolation 
being abridged. I pique myself on no philo- 
sophy but what a long use and knowledge 
of the world had given me, the philosophy 
of indifierence to most persons and events. 
I do not pique myself on being ridiculous 
at this very late period of my life, but when 
there is not a grain of passion in my affection 
for you two, and when you both have the 
good sense not to be displeased at my telling 
you so (though I hope you would have 
despised me for the contrary), I am not 
ashamed to say that your loss is heavy to 
me.” 


It is their association with Horace 
Walpole on terms of the most affectionate 
intimacy that gives any work on Mary 
and Agnes Berry its chief interest for 
us. Unfortunately, as the former died 
in 1797 and the ladies lived on until 
1852, and as Walpole ceases early to 
animate its pages, Mr. Melville's book 
fails in attractiveness. Of his industry 
and toil there is undoubted proof. He 
must have spent hours upon hours at 
the British Museum in copying out from 
the original letters therein stored page 
after page of wearisome details. He has 
printed, it seems to us, little of interest for 
the student, and, for the most part, still 
less that can pleasingly engage the atten 
tion of the ordinary reader. 

If Mr. Melville had but rejected ruth- 
lessly a not inconsiderable portion of the 
unpublished material, and written a new 
work based on the ‘ Extracts from the 
Journal and Correspondence of Miss 
Berry,’ published in 1865, and also used 
whatever was available from Walpole’s 
‘Letters’ and other sources, he might, 





The Berry Papers : being the Correspondence 
hitherto Unpublished of Mary and Agnee 
Berry (1763-1852). By Lewis Melville. 
(John Lane, 20s, net.) 





and »robably would, have produced a 
life oi the two sisters not lacking in charm 
and attractiveness. Among the principal 
authorities for the life of Mary and Agnes 
Berry named in the Preface is Clayden’s 
‘Samuel Rogers and his Contemporaries.’ 
As a matter of fact, there are to be found 
in that work only the barest references to 
the Berrys, and these are of no real 
importance. There is a passing men- 
tion of some interest in the ‘ Corres- 
pondence of Henry Taylor.’ Writing to 
his mother in January, 1835, he tells her 
that he 


“went last night to the two old Miss Berrys, 
whom you may perhaps have heard of, if 
their fame has not been lost on the way to 
Willington. They are considered to have 
the most select clever society in London, 
Holland House alone excepted. They are 
between seventy and eighty years of age, 
and the eldest is exceedingly clever in a 
kind of French cleverness, after the manner 
of Madame du Deffant. She gave mo a 
general invitation to come in an evening 
whenever I came that way and saw a light 
in the windows, and I was amused at the 
colour she gave to her unremitting dissipa- 
tion: ‘ We are two old women, and you will 
always find us by our own fireside,’ the 
meaning or the fact being that they have a 
party every night. She is a sharp, keen old 
woman, with a hard, handsome prey face, 
delicately tinged with rouge. The party 
consisted of twenty or thirty people, for 
the most part middle-aged or old, with one 
or two bright spots of youth and beauty 
to give it relief, and such, I am told, is the 
nightly assemblage there from ten o’clock 
in the evening till two in the morning.” 


In 1828 Mary Berry published her 
‘Comparative View of the Social Life of 
England and France from the Restoration 
of Charles Il. to the French Revolution.’ 
Some portion of the work, however, seems 
to have been written so far back as 1814, 
for in Lady Bury’s ‘ Diary of a Lady-in- 
Waiting’ there is an entry under date of 
January 10th :— 

“T read several chapters of Miss Berry’s 
work, a Comparative View of the English 
and French Nations, since the time of 
Charles II. to the present day. I think 
this work a most sterling performance, and 
one, from the nature of its subject, as well 
as the grave and masterly manner in which 
she treats it, likely to do honour to her 
memory. IL hear Miss Bferry] has been 
reproached with its being too grave; but I 
think the sober chastened style in which 
it is written suits the dignity of the matter. 
A lighter pen might have found de quot to 
have made a continuation of that most 
amusing and immoral work, the Mémoires 
de Grammont ; but where a deeper tone of 
thought induces a higher aim than mere 
wit and entertainment, surely she has 
chosen more appropriate means to attain 
her object.” 

Mr. Melville would appear to have over- 
looked this reference. 

On p. 214 we find a foot-note stating 
that Stephen Kemble was manager of 
Drury Lane Theatre from 1792 to 1800. 
During the period mentioned that actor 
was manager of the Edinburgh Theatre. 
At is his brother John who should have 
been named. Mary Berry’s friend Lady 
Charlotte Campbell married the Rev. 
Edward John Bury, not “ Berry.” 
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The early life of the two sisters and the 
love-story of Mary, with two entertaining 
references to Napojeon and Talleyrand, 
whom Mary met at different times during 
her visits to the Continent, supply the 
most interesting pages of the volume. 

The work contains a number of illus- 
trations; among them are two delightful 
reproductions of miniatures of the sisters 
in the Pierpont Morgan Collection. These 
form the frontispiece, and have been taken 
from a photograph lent by Dr. Williamson. 








The Fire of Love,and The Mending of Life. 
By Richard Rolle. Edited and done 
into Modern English by Frances M. M. 
Comper. With an Introduction by 
Evelyn Underhill. (Methuen & Co., 
38s. 6d.) 

Tus is a transcription into modern 
English of the translations of the ‘ In- 
ecendium Amoris’ and the ‘De Emenda- 
tione Vite’ into Middle English, which 
were made in 1435 by one Richard 
Misyn, a Carmelite and Prior of Lincoln. 
Taken altogether, and as a _ work of 
popularization, it is a quite satisfactory 
edition of one of the finest of English 
religious classics, nor had Miss Comper 
any need to explain her decision to 
modernize Misyn’s version rather than 
attempt a new translation of her 
own from the original Latin. No 
twentieth-century writer, working as a 
scholar, could expect to carry over into 
English the more intimate and subtle 
qualities of Rolle’s book—nor even its 
living fervour—so accurately and com- 
sega 4 as one who was working simply 
or edification, and in the same religious 
atmosphere as that of the original. Here 
and there, where she attempts to improve 
on Misyn, Miss Comper is, indeed, actually 
unfortunate, as when for “ lufe forsoth 
has strength in spreding, in knytynge and 
turnynge,’ she gives us ‘‘ Love forsooth 
has a diffusive, unitive, and transformative 
strength.” 

Her Preface supplies a brief, but careful 
account of the material she had to use, 
and she supplies a welcome translation of 
those “ legenda”’ for the office prepared 
in view of the expected canonization of 
Richard Rolle, which remain the principal 
source of our knowledge of his life. Notes, 
collected at the end of the volume, eluci- 
date minor points in the text. These are 
of somewhat unequal value. To take one 
instance, Miss Comper comments on 
‘* meatboard ”’ as a ‘‘ curious translation ” 
of “ ferculum,” torgetting apparently the 
‘Prius in vite ferculo”’ of the ‘ Verbum 
Supernum,’ to say nothing of the classical 
use from which that is derived. 

Evelyn Underhill’s Introduction, like 
everything which proceeds from her pen, 
contains much that is of interest; but 
we cannot believe that any one whose 
acquaintance with religious writings of 
this order is sufficient to make him 
& sensitive and competent judge will 
agree with her elaborate comparison of 
Rolle to St. Francis of Assisi. Both 
were ardent lovers of Christ, and both 





embraced poverty; but, that much being 
conceded, the differences between them 
are more numerous, and also more signifi- 
cant, than the resemblances. Readers who 
take things on trust are likely to fall into 
misapprehensions here. Nor do we see 
any great advantage in having Richard 
Rolle’s mystical experiences restated and 
explained by this writer, as if ex cathedra, 
in a sort of psychological phraseology 
which is not exactly religious, and certainly 
not scientific. 

Of the two works included in this volume 
the former is the more important from the 
point of view of literature, as also of bio- 
graphy. In it Rolle has given us so much 
as is communicable of the rise within him 
of the ‘“‘ Calor, Dulcor, Canor *’—the states 
of heat, sweetness, and song—which cha- 
racterized in him, as they have done in 
some others, three stages of the mystical 
life. Though divided into two books, 
with chapters and chapter-headings ‘ The 
Fire of Love’ has no set argument. It 
consists of a series of meditations upon one 
enthralling theme, turned now this way, 
now that—emphasized now here, now 
there, rich in thoughts and phrases of acute 
insight and religious wisdom. Through- 
out the ardour never flags, and in many 
places flames out into the clear poetry of 
passion, unmistakably sincere, and aided, 
as unmistakably, by a high and genuine 
gift for writing. One may, however, also 
observe intermingled with it a pardon- 
able, but not saintly excitement, which, it 
might have been supposed, would have 
been exterminated by the hermit’s inner 
experiences. He had been shrewdly criti- 
cized as to his manner of life, backbitten 
by many merciless tongues, and here he 
takes occasion—not bitterly but warmly— 
to justify himself, and to exalt, with some- 
thing near akin to pride, the contemplative 
life of his choice above the active life. It 
cannot be denied that this is disturbing, 
belonging as it does to an inferior scheme 
of ideas, and on account of it, many 
people will like “The Fire of Love’ less 
than *‘ The Mending of Life.’ 

This consists of a dozen chapters of 
good counsel for the practical use of con- 
verted persons. The piety has all Rolle’s 
wonted fervour; and the counsels are 
often pointed with a certain humorous 
wisdom which he had also at command. 
We may quote a few lines to show his 
quality; they are about ‘ Meditation,’ 
on the question whether one should use 
one’s own words or words from a book :— 


“Nevertheless in the beginning thou 
mayest have the words of other men; that 
I know well by myself. Truly if thou 
despise the teachings of doctors and trow 
that thyself mayest find something better 
than they teach thee in their writings, know 
forsooth that thou shalt not taste Christ’s 
love. For truly it is a fond saying: ‘God 
taught them, why therefore shall He not 
teach me?’ I answer thee: because thou 
art not such as they were. Thou art proud 
and sturdy, and they were lowly and meek ; 
and they asked nothing of God presuming, 
but meeking themselves under all, took 
knowledge from the saints. He taught 
them therefore so that we should be taught 
in their books.” 





Java and her Neighbours. By Arthur §. 
Walcott. (Putnam’s Sons, 10s. 6d. net.) 


OnE day in a Sydney hotel the present 
writer met one of those bright and high- 
souled Americans who go about the world 
selling improved agricultural instruments. 
He had just returned from a protracted 
stay in Java. When he was asked what he 
thought of that island, his reply was 
sufficiently expressive: “‘ You can keep 
Java!” Probably he was biased by 
the backwardness of the inhabitants in 
recognizing the advantages of American 
machinery, for most people who have 
visited that country want to keep it them- 
selves; at any rate, to keep the vivid 
impressions which they have formed of 
exquisite scenery, rich vegetation, gay- 
hearted natives, and wonderful temples. 
Mr. Walcott certainly takes this point of 
view, but he is not selfish enough to keep 
his impressions to himself. He has made 
quite an interesting book out of the notes 
and films which he obtained during his 
three months’ wanderings in Java, Celebes, 
the Moluccas, and Sumatra, 


‘in the hope that they may prove of use 
to some at least of the ever-increasing army 
of travellers, and of interest to others who 
by preference or of necessity do their travel- 
ling by proxy.” 


A pleasant holiday can be secured by 
selecting one of the tours provided by 
the excellent Dutch steamer company 
which serves the islands, and those who 
are looking for ground that lies somewhat 
off the beaten track of the globe - trotter 
will be well advised to study Mr. Walcott’s 
pages with a view to following in his foot- 
steps. The wonderful ruins of Boro- 
Budur alone—which rank among the 
architectural marvels of the world—are 
well worth the journey, not to speak of 
the “ exceptional natural attractions ” of 
the Dutch East Indies in general. Mr. 
Walcott seems to have seen pretty well 
all that was worth seeing, and, though 
circumstances compelled him to make his 
trip at the worst season of the year— 
during the ‘“‘ bad ’’ monsoon, which begins 
in November and continues till late in 
March — it is evident that he enjoyed 
himself. As a compensation for the 
discomfort and uncertainty of travel- 
ling in the heavy rains the luxuriant 
vegetation of the “ island India ”’ is then 
at its best. It is a perfect revelation to 
the inhabitant of a temperate climate, and 
for the botanist it is a natural paradise : 
the famous gardens of Buitenzorg probably 
surpass even those of Ceylon in their 
wealth of beauty and interest. 

As an example of Mr. Walcott’s 
observations, we may quote his amusing 
description of the matriarchal system 
which prevails among the Malays of the 
Padang Highlands :— 


“The head of what in any other country 
would be considered the family of a married 
man is here, not the married man himself, 
but his wife’s oldest brother. The heirs of 
@ married man are not his wife and children, 
but his sisters and brothers, the children of 
his mother, and, in failure of these, the 
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children of his sisters. A common form 
of the marital contract provides for the 
setting aside by the parents of the woman 
of land of a certain agreed value, which is 
turned over to their daughter at her mar- 
riage, to be cultivated thereafter by her 
husband, for her benefit and that of her 
children. The poor man is apparently, apart 
from what property he may have of his own, 
a mere labourer working for his keep. 
Another peculiarity of this system makes 
it quite the usual thing for a woman to 
continue to live in her mother’s house after 
marriage, her husband being graciously per- 
mitted to live there too, by the grace, for- 
sooth, of his mother-in-law.” 








Women under Polygamy. By Walter G. 
Gallichan. (Holden & Hardingham, 
16s. net.) 


To the Western mind it is, no doubt, 
virtually impossible to realize the point of 
view which accepts polygamy as a natural 
condition of affairs. It may be condemned, 
defended, or regarded indifferently as an 
“Oriental ’’ custom ; but there is almost 
always the underlying assumption that 
it is a relic of barbarism doomed to dis- 
appearance with the spread of civilization 
and improvements in the position of 
women. The one Western experiment in 
polygamy, that of Salt Lake City, has 
aroused the most violent passions, and to 
this day it is difficult to obtain accounts 
of the institution and its results suffi- 
ciently unbiased to afford trustworthy 
grounds for an opinion upon Mormonism. 

Mr. Walter Gallichan’s volume has for 
its main object an inquiry into the actual 
social and domestic position of women 
under the system of plural marriage, and 
it has, at least, this merit, that it ap- 
proaches the subject with an evident 
desire to preserve a dispassionate fairness, 
and an equally evident desire to present 
facts from every available source. It 
might have been foreseen that in dealing 
with such a theme the purely detached 
attitude could not be maintained. The 
author admits that ** polygamy, like mono- 
gamy, must be judged by itsfruits”’; and 
in essaying to decide what respectively 
are the fruits of the two systems a writer 
must enter upon a task more interesting, 
but more thorny, than that of merely 
compiling and presenting information 
gathered from all the corners of the earth. 
Thus Mr. Gallichan has fallen between two 
stools, failing to make up his mind between 
a complete treatise on his subject and a 
series of cyclopzedic articles beginning, say, 
with ‘ Arabia’ and ending with ‘ Utah.’ 
Clearly he has sought to avoid a mono- 
graph on his subject, the various countries 
in which plural marriage is practised being 
treated separately. To India six chapters 
are devoted, three to Turkey, one to 
Arabia, two to Persia, one to Morocco and 
Tunis; whilst other chapters deal with 
Polygyny in Japan, Chinese Marriage, and 
Mormon Polygamy. The author is over- 
weighted by his material. He cannot 
resist the temptation to annotate his in- 
formation as he goes along, with the result 
that some of the reflections are mere 





repetitions, whilst others are contradic- 
tions of what has gone before. 

As an instance of the latter, we find that, 
after the view that polygamy is economic 
in its origin has been emphasized more 
than once, a new batch of evidence leads 
to the comment that ‘its sources, as I 
have indicated, sprang from our animal 
ancestry and primitive appetite.’’ We are 
bound to say that, so far as this work is 
concerned, such an origin had not been 
‘indicated’; indeed, much evidence had 
been produced to support a contrary view. 
The primary economic cause which is 
clearly suggested in more than one chapter 
is the reduction of the proportion of males 
by war, feuds, and accidents of the chase, 
with the consequent surplus of female 
population for which a place and occupa- 
tion have to be found. Factors suggested 
as contributing to a solution by means of 
polygamy or polygyny are the desire 
of men to possess cheap and obedient 
servants—most easily gratified in primi- 
tive societies by possessing women who 
will assist in the chase and in domestic 
and agricultural work—and further, the 
wish to possess numbers of children from 
similar self-regarding economic motives, 
not least of which is assurance of a state of 
affluence in old age. The possession of 
plurality of wives was also found to en- 
hance the owner’s dignity and prestige. 
Indeed, the actual practice of polygamy is 
here demonstrated to have been confined 
at all times to a small and wealthy class ; 
and the evidence given confirms the view, 
held by many shrewd observers, that 
the existence of the harem to-day is largely 
accounted for by a barbaric love ot osten- 
tatious display. Hence, with the develop- 
ments which have taken place in Turkey, 
monogamy is now becoming ** good form ”’ 
with ‘* the best people.” 

Despite the criticisms provoked by this 
work, one must be grateful for the gather- 
ing of so much information, and so many 
suggestive views of European, American, 
and native thinkers. Perhaps the most 
valuable as well as the most interesting 
part of the volume is contained in the 
chapters dealing with polygamy in India, 
in the course of which we get a luminous 
view of the women of India, their social 
disabilities, their life in the zenana, and the 
part played in their outlook on life by the 
sacred Hindu writings and the cult of love. 
If we accept the views of such writers as 
Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, Miss Margaret E. 
Noble (the Sister Nivedita), and Dr. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy, the veil is a sign 
not of subjection, but of modest reserve, 
and the key-note of Hindu feminism is 
self-abnegation, native feminist leaders 
holding that woman’s noblest part is to give 
herself unselfishly and always to secure her 
husband’s love and praise and her chil- 
dren’s blessing. ‘‘I desire not paradise 
itself if thou art not satisfied with me! ”’ 
cries the divine Hindu spouse to her 
husband. 

Whether these be or be not the noblest 
possible sentiments of womanhood, they 
can hardly be regarded as peculiar to the 
women of India. They are the traditional 
sentiments of women which, for good or ill, 
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are undergoing sweeping modifications in 
Western countries, and must undergo such 
modification in all countries where in- 
creasing numbers of women are not able 
or do not wish to make marriage their 
career. Such sentiments might be ex- 
pected to maintain their deepest roots 
where polygamy provides a greater opening 
for marriage as a career. It is difficult, too, 
to reconcile the somewhat idyllic view of 
Hindu marriage here set forth with the 
ample evidence afforded as to the evils of 
early marriage; parental arrangements 
which “unite for life in the closest of 
human intimacies”’ a bride and bride- 
groom who know little or nothing of one 
another; frequent deaths in childbirth, 
and a heavy infant death-rate due to the 
ignorance and folly of mothers. The 
contempt of Indian boys for their sisters, 
deplored by the Pundita Sarasvati, and 
the proverbial lament of the Hindu mother 
who has only girl children, that she “ has 
nothing,’ do not go to convince one that 
polygamy in India has, in fact, preserved 
the dignity of womanhood. Nor is it 
possible to accept on the evidence of this 
work the suggestion that the Christian 
Fathers took a lower view of women than 
was taken in the Orient. Whatever com- 
parison may be made between the pagan 
and mediwval Christian view of woman- 
hood, it is clear that the views of those 
Fathers who decried women were derived 
from the Orient, and were commonly held 
in countries where polygamy obtains. This 
may be seen in several of Mr. Gallichan’s 
quotations from Hindu scriptures :— 

‘** Of dishonour woman is the cause.” 

‘““Of mundane existence woman is the 
cause, hence woman is to be avoided.” 

‘Woman is a hindrance in the way of 

heaven: the gate of hell.” 
According to Vishnu, we learn, woman 
must be subject all her life to men—her 
father, husband, sons—must never act 
for herself in any matter. To keep a 
feast or fast apart from her husband con- 
demns her to hell, the only road to bliss 
being obedience to her lord. 

Do Hindu women truly find their happi- 
ness under these conditions and subject 
to this view of their place in the universe ? 
The author has at least raised this 
question in a stimulating way, and has 
spared no pains to provide data towards 
shaping opinions on the point. 

The chapters dealing with polygyny in 
Japan and with Mormon polygamy are 
suggestive, although the latter is irri- 
tatingly formless. 

Of all the problems presented to one’s 
mind after a perusal of the work, the most 
profound is that raised by consideration of 
the extent to which prostitution and casual 
sexual alliances exist side by side with 
monogamy. It is a problem by which the 
author himself is perplexed, although he 
deals with it quite frankly. 

The book is well produced. There are a 
number of illustrations, but these do not 
seem to have any value except as showing 
the differences in the costumes of women 
in various Oriental countries. 

A comprehensive Bibliography is a 
welcome feature. 
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Travel and Politics in Armenia. By Noel 
and Harold Buxten. (Smith, Elder & 
Co., 5s. net.) 


Tue Politics obscure the Travel in this 
controversial little work, the aim of which 
is to persuade the British public that, in 
the interests of humanity, Russia ought 
to be allowed to occupy the Kurd-Arme- 
nian vilayets of Turkey in the same way 
that she has occupied the Persian. province 
of Azer-baijan. The Armenians are a very 
interesting race, about whose habits and 
religion false opinions are current in the 
West. For instance, they are said to be 
** all usurers,’’ whereas the vast majority 
are peasants vexed by usury; “all 
cowards,” when, in fact, they have more 
courage than their Kurdish neighbours, 
who collapse before determined opposi- 
tion. They stand in need of vindication, 
and we are with the authors in desiring a 
fair judgment for them. But they are 
not free from the idiosyncrasies or faults 
of Asia Minor. They are not immaculate. 
The story of their persecution has another 
side, of which the reader gets no glimpse 
in these pages, and to treat them senti- 
mentally and the Turks cynically, as the 
authors do, is not to argue, but to beg 
the question. 

At the time when the authors visited 
Turkish Armenia, government—which in 
such a region requires troops—was prac- 
tically in abeyance owing to the Balkan 
War, and the state of affairs was truly 
such as to appal the self-appointed dis- 
trict visitors from Europe. Yet they 
never mention that the moment was 
exceptional, nor make the least allowance 
for the Turkish plight. Most of the 
Armenians have been much more generous, 
in their dread of that very Russian occu- 
pation which the authors are so kind as 
to prescribe for them. That the authors 
should 
** have never heard the statement seriously 
challenged that there are no massacres in 
Turkey, except when ordered by the Govern- 
ment,” 
does not surprise us, for we have never 
heard the statement seriously made. 
Apart from all Christian massacres of 
Muslims (of which this book naturally 
takes no cognizance), the statement is 
untrue historically. The attribution of 
the Adana horrors to the Young Turks— 
here made dogmatically—rests on no 
other facts that we know of than that 
some members of the local Union and 
Progress Committee (Kurds) were promi- 
nent among the massacrers, and that 
Hajji Aadil Bey dispatched a telegram 
urging the authorities to protect “ all 
Europeans.” On the other hand, the 
present reviewer can attest of his own 
knowledge that attempts were at the 
same time made to stir up massacres in 
other provinces, and that at Beyrout and 
Jaffa the incendiary agents were marked 
at landing by adherents of the Committee 
who were on the watch, denounced to 
the authorities, and deported. The term 
‘*‘rayah,”’ formerly applied to Christian 
subjects of the Porte, is not the insult 
that the authors’ rendering of it—*‘ cattle ” 





—would suggest. Long before the Con- 
stitution it was obsolete officially, being 
abandoned at the time when the poll-tax 
was changed for the more onerous tax in 
lieu of military service. Sir Edwin Pears 
—here quoted as a great authority—is 
unaware that such a change was ever 
made! As applied to human beings, the 
word means “ subjects,” especially ** sub- 
jects paying tribute,” though its original 
meaning is ‘a flock at pasture,’ with a 
sense of protection quite as much as 
exploitation. It implies a herdsman, 
which means something in wild countries. 
The term ‘“ ’ashirat,’’ of which the authors 
failed to find a satisfactory explanation, 
means primarily a mountain clan or 
nomad tribe. From the quasi-indepen- 
dence of such tribes within the empire 
it has come to bear the sense of “‘ allies,”’ 
as opposed to regular tax-paying subjects. 
The Albanians and the Druzes of the 
Hauran claimed this status, and the at- 
tempt to reduce them to that of tax-paying 
subjects has been the cause of all the 
trouble in those quarters. 

It seems curious that, when speak- 
ing of the courage of Armenians, the 
authors should mention a small corps 
with the Bulgarian army, and not the 
thousands on the Turkish side who 
fought magnificently. They charge the 
Turks with insincerity in their professed 
intention to reform the administration 
of their country. The charge comes 
ungracefully from Englishmen who 
ought to be aware that the Turkish 
Government was anxious to submit the 
whole work of reform to the control of 
England, and, after it had been informed 
that this was quite impracticable, im- 
plored Great Britain at least to furnish 
capable inspectors for Armenia, basing 
its request upon the terms of the Cyprus 
Convention. We submit that this has 
more the look of helplessness than insin- 
cerity. 








The Language of the Nawar or Zutt, the 


Nomad Smiths of Palestine. By R. A. 
Stewart Macalister. ‘Gypsy Lore 
Society Monographs,” No. 3. (Bernard 


Quaritch, 5s.) 


THE amount of interest taken by philo- 
logists in Romani speech can be gauged by 
the large number of entries bearing on the 
subject in G. F. Black’s ‘ Gypsy Biblio- 
graphy,’ which has been issued in a 
second edition by the Gypsy Lore Society ; 
and to the philological interest has to be 
added the fascination which the theme 
exercises on persons in whose mind gipsy 
life is indissolubly associated with the idea 
of adventure and romance. One may as- 
sume that in Prof. Macalister’s case the 
motive of elucidating the problem of lan- 
guage predominated ; but inasmuch as the 
work of excavating and fixing the his- 
torical bearings of the remains of ancient 
civilizations—to which our author’s learn- 
ing and energies have been mainly devoted 
—necessarily carries many elements of 
romance with it, it seems likely that 
in this case also the general fascination 
of the subject had something to do with 





the production of the work that now lies 
before us. 

The outstanding uncertainties connected 
with the gipsy dialects in divers parts of 
the world will, no doubt, stimulate the 
curiosity and energies of writers for a 
considerable time to come. The result 
reached by scholars long ago, that the basis 
of all these dialects is to be found in the 
ancient Aryan languages of India, is, of 
course, of paramount value in both the 
philological and ethnological sense; but 
the particular Indian language, or groups 
of languages, with which the original form 
of gipsy speech is to be identified, has not 
yet been ascertained with anything like a 
sufficient degree of certainty, and there is 
in each separate dialect the additional 
difficulty of tracing the various extraneous 
influences which have moulded it in such 
a manner as to give it a distinct character 
of its own. 

The special dialect investigated by Prof. 
Macalister is that known as the Nuri 
language, which is spoken by the Nawar 
of Palestine. When the excavation work 
which he had carried on for the Palestine 
Exploration Fund was completed, he 
engaged Shakir Mahsin, a member of the 
permanent gipsy camp outside the Damas- 
cus Gate of Jerusalem, to sit with him for 
several hours each day for the purpose of 
telling him stories in the dialect of his 
tribe. Occasionally the process was re- 
versed, Prof. Macalister dictating stories in 
Arabic to Shakir, to be translated by him 
into Nuri, the object of this change of 
method being “to entrap, so to speak, 
some word or grammatical rule” about 
which information was needed. 

As the result of these meetings, we now 
have, in separate book-form (the work 
having first appeared serially in the 
Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society), a 
hundred and one short Nuri narratives, 
carefully transcribed into the usual Euro- 
pean character, and as carefully trans- 
lated into English ; a concise grammar of 
Nuri based on the stories ; a vocabulary 
containing 1,341 entries; and an ‘ Index 
to the Vocabulary,’ showing where to find 
the Nuri equivalents of a corresponding 
list of English words. 

Prof. Macalister has, with due regard to 
the nature of the case, confined himself 
to setting down, in true scholarly form, 
the results of his personal study and 
observation, leaving to others ‘‘ the task of 
fitting the language,”” which he had thus 
‘tried to recover,” into its place among 
the other Romani dialects and the ancient 
tongue or tongues from which they sprang. 
He merely mentions that a comparison of 
his material with Paspati’s grammar of the 
language of the European Turkish gipsies 
has shown that the two dialects are very 
unlike each other, and he hints that it 
would be as well to compare his results 
with the vocabularies collected by Seetzen 
and Eli Smith at Nablus and Beirut. 

Three interesting plates are embodied 
in the work, the first showing the figure of 
a Nuri man, and the second and third 
respectively picturing the Nuri camp out- 
side Jerusalem, and a Nuri tent at the 
same camp. y 
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The Records of Knowle. Collected by 
T. W. Downing. (The Author, Knowle 
Vicarage, Birmingham, Il. 10s. net.) 


Tuts substantial book of upwards of 
400 pages is intended to be a companion 
volume to ‘ The Register of the Guild of 
Knowle,’ 1451-1535, by the late Mr. 
Bickley, which was issued in 1894. The 
earlier book was of exceptional interest to 
antiquaries, for it dealt with one of the 
most remarkable religious guilds in all 
England of the later medizval period, many 
of its members having distinguished them- 
selves in Church and State. The present 
book, on the contrary, deals in the main 
with the comparatively modern records of 
a village which differs in no particular 
from hundreds of others in many English 
counties. Nevertheless, the details are all 
of local value, and every effort to print 
parish registers deserves encouragement. 

The parish registers of Knowle do not 
begin till 1683. From thatdate down to1812 
they are copied literatim, and are supplied 
with a full index ; but they are destitute of 
any special interest, and are strictly con- 
fined to actual entries. The Churchwardens’ 
Accounts begin in 1673, and are faithfully 
copied down to 1707, with extracts from 
those of later dates. These are followed 
by Overseers’ Accounts, beginning in 
1705, apprenticeship indentures, and 
vestry book entries. The whole of these 
records cover 334 pages. Less than 100 
pages of the remainder of the book form 
an olla podrida of every kind with scraps 
of information, ancient or modern, which 
Mr. Downing, the Vicar, has been able 
to collect. It was quite worth while to 
‘print the facts gleaned by Mr. W. B. 
Bickley concerning Walter Cook, the 
founder of the celebrated guild, and a 
manor court roll for the single year 1278 ; 
but such matter as a ‘* Hunting Incident,” 
taken from ‘ Notitia Venatica,’ without 
either date or writer's name, seems 
somewhat trivial. A letter from vicar 
and churchwardens about a particular 
pew in the church, dated September 12th, 
1851, well spread out to cover the whole 
of a page, might have been omitted. 

The annotation of the Churchwardens’ 
Accounts is fitful. In a few places refer- 
ences are given to brief explanations at 
the foot of the page, whilst other comments 
follow the text in brackets, or are inserted 
in a confused style which leaves us 
‘doubtful what is original and what is 
annotation. The ringing for a particular 
‘event, or the purchase of a special form 
of prayer, is explained in a few obvious 
-cases, but such entries are more often 
left unnoticed. Occasionally the infor- 
mation is unnecessarily full, and culled 
from odd sources. Thus half -a-crown 
paid to the ringers on May Ist, 1707, 
brings about a long quotation from 
Walter Scott’s ‘ Tales of a Grandfather ’ 
concerning the Union with Scotland. 

_ An unusual item in these accounts con- 
sists of small payments for ‘‘ powther,” or 
gunpowder. Later entries show that the 
firing of gunpowder, given to the ringers 
-for that purpose, was the usual accompani- 





ment of ine bm joici 5: 8 became 
an almost in WS doa ponttient of 
the 5th of November. On June 28th, 
1688, the wardens “Gave the Ringers 
and pd. for gunpowder when the Bishoppes 
were sett free 00.02.06.” Now and 
again there is a puzzling entry left un- 
elucidated, such as 2d. paid in 1677 “‘ for 
picking quarris.” The Vermin Act of 
1566 assigned 2d. apiece out of the church 
levy for killing a hedgehog, herein usually 
called “urchin.” Entries of the slaughter 
of these animals are fairly frequent at 
2d. a head, but 2s. 2d. was paid for 10 in 
1696, and afterwards the price was gene- 
rally raised to 4d. In 1701 33 hedgehogs 
were destroyed, and 76 in 1707. In this 
last year 1s. (the legal price) was paid for 
a fox’s head, and in 1710 seven ata like 
price. Ata later period the destruction of 
sparrows at Knowle was very considerable. 
In 1796 6d. was paid for three dozen 
sparrows; but at the beginning of last 
century the price went up to 4d. a dozen ; 
ll. 8s. 9d. was paid for sparrows at that 
rate in 1801, whilst the large sum of 
91. 12s. 23d. was paid in 1805 for “* sparrows 
and eggs”! Regarding these sparrow- 
killing entries, by no means uncommon 
in old parish accounts, the editor makes 
the following curious remark :— 

“The killing of sparrows seems to have 
been a very important part of the wardens’ 
duty at one time, for whose benefit we are 
not told.” 

The book contains an abundance of 
concise information as to Walter Cook, 
a native of Knowle, who rebuilt its chapel 
on a large and beautiful scale in 1397, 
and founded therein a collegiate estab- 
lishment of chantry or guild priests. The 
editor, or “collector” as he modestly 
terms himself, of this varied volume tells 
us, on the first page, that the church now 
stands as “a witness to the faith and 
piety of Walter Cook.” It has long been 
held that this Canon Cook was an egregious 
pluralist, but the full extent of his sins 
in that direction was not known until 
the publication of these pages. Walter 
Cook began his career in the Church, 
according to the occasional evil custom 
of the day, by being instituted, as a 
mere boy in his first tonsure, to the 
Derbyshire rectory of Ravenstone, and 
a year later obtained leave of absence for 
seven years at the University. He also 
held the rectories of Brompton, Yorks; 
Somersham, Lincoln; and Wermuth, 
Durham ; the vicarage of Holbeach, 
Lincoln; also the archdeaconries of 
Berks and Exeter, and canonries at Chi- 
chester, Lichfield, Lincoln, St. Paul’s, 
Salisbury, Wells, and York. Most of these 
valuable preferments, which he enjoyed 
at one and the same time, he held by 
“ provision’ from the Pope. He could 
not legally accept these papal favours, 
according to statute, unless he had ob- 
tained royal licence; but he had friends 
at the English Court as well as at Rome, 
and when he was accused of misprision of 
treason in 1399 he obtained full pardon 
from Richard II., and subsequently was 
allowed by Henry IV. to hold any number 
of benefices. 





Ireneus of Lugdunum. By F. R. Mont- 
gomery Hitchcock. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 9s. net.) 


OnE of the truest services which scholars 
and men of letters can render the Church 
is to make it possible for, and attractive 
to, ordinary people to find out what her 
teaching has really been through the 
ages. To this end a book on St. Irenzus, 
so written that it has a chance of becom- 
ing popular, is useful; partly because 
through St. Polycarp he was almost in 
touch with St. John, and, secondly, 
because he had a wide and accurate ac- 
quaintance with both the philosophies 
and the heresies of his time. The present 
generation in England, if it cannot be 
truly described as philosophical, is fond 
of theories ; and a study of St. Irenzeus, 
leading to a study of his writings, may 
have the useful result of proving the 
antiquity of some supposedly novel views. 
Prof. Swete in his Foreword suggests that 
the *‘ grotesque speculations’’ of Gnosti- 
cism may have but little interest for 
readers now. Yet it is fairly obvious 
that not a few of the “‘ grotesque specu- 
lations ’’ of to-day have a Gnostic source. 
Dr. Hitchcock’s observation about those 
who in the second century “assumed an 
air of superior intelligence towards ‘ the 
common Church people ’” might be ap- 
plied to modern counterparts; while his 
remark on the greater danger inherent in 
a “grain of truth” than in ‘“‘a mass 
of error’’ is penetrating andtimely. The 
book is sufficiently documented to serve 
the student, and not so overweighted as 
to repel the general reader. 


If it be captious to complain that the 
author throws no fresh light on the often- 
disputed passages in the ‘ De Prescript ’ 
concerning the See of Rome, it is perhaps 
legitimate to deplore that he accuses 
St. Irenzeus, even with a qualification, of 
harshness. In the fourth book of the 
treatise ‘Adv. Her.,’ Irenzus wrote 
of those 


** qui schismata operantur, qui sunt inanes, 
non habentes Derr dilectionem, suamque 
utilitatem potius considerantes quam uni- 
tatem ecclesie: et propter modicas et 
quaslibet causas magnum et gloriosum 
corpus Christi conscindunt et dividunt.” 


Dr. Hitchcock, in calling such words 
harsh, asks us specifically to remember 
St. Irenzeus’s tribute to charity— 

“quod est pretiosius quam agnitio, glorio- 
sius autem quam prophetia, omnibus autem 
reliquis charismatibus supereminens.”’ 


Might he not rather have seen in the 
conjunction of these two passages a signal 
proof that the Fathers and Doctors of the 
early Church perceived the great fact that 
love of one’s neighbour may not preclude 
love of truth—that they had no notion 
of any eclipse of creed in the supposed 
interests of charity ? 

As the orthodox study this book they 


{ 
may find ground for some measure of 


”? 


patience with ‘ heretics,” in the reflec- 
tion that heresies have elicited vital 
** definitions.” 
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FICTION. 


The Beljry. By Margaret Baillie Saunders. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) 


Tue fact that most of the action of this 
novel takes place in Belgium would give 
it present interest if nothing else did. 
For any one possessing imagination the 
comparison of the peaceful towns and 
inhabitants here depicted with the country 
now in the throes of war cannot but be of 
a most painful nature. The tale itself is 
quietly entertaining. The conflict it deals 
with takes place in the heart of a woman 
whose highest quality is a desire for 
service. Mistaking costly gifts for love, 
she marries a man of vicious tendencies. 
When the story opens she has been relieved 
of his presence because he has become 
afflicted with violent fits of insanity. She 
contemplates becoming a nun, but such a 
course is abhorrent to her very worldly 
relatives, all of whom are drawn with 
great perspicacity, and she is dissuaded 
from any precipitate action by an Anglican 
priest —a most sympathetically drawn 
character. She consents to travel, and at 
Bruges meets a playwright whom she 
inspires to write a play which is at once 
accepted by a noted London manager. 
The successful collaboration of the play- 
wright and the heroine leads to the usual 
result ; but while fame and riches ruin 
the man’s character, the woman, on 
learning that her husband has recovered 
his reason sufficiently to need her, returns 
to him. 

The author has produced a sound 
character-study set down in an interesting 
manner. 





Life versus Romance. By E. A. Norman. 

(Nutt, 6s.) 

Ir it were not for its technical crudity, 
this would be a reasonably effective study 
of twowomen. The heroine, finding little 
to satisfy her in her home life, with its 
material poverty and rigidconventionalism, 
discovers a certain sufficiency of ideal, 
first of all in the Roman Church, of which 
she becomes a member, and then in the 
work she does for her living. Under these 
influences, and her enforced contact with 
classes hitherto strange to her, she gradu- 
ally expands, learns, develops. One may 
possibly call her happy in the occasion of 
her death at the moment when her mind 
has opened itself to full and generous 
understanding of her environment; yet 
it might have been even better if the 
author had changed his plan and shown a 
continuation and further development of 
her life. 

Her friend is in exact contrast. Married, 
but taking no special interest in husband 
or child, or any other accessories of her 
life, she finds compensation by reason of 
her casual and distinctly social attitude 
towards everything ; she has no disquiet- 
ing ideals ; it is almost a case of the short 
greatcoat allotted to the tall boy, and 
vice versa. 

The author has apparently aimed at an 
impersonal view of his theme, but has 
by no means achieved this, and we fear 





many readers will attribute to him far 
more sentimentalism and religiosity than, 
in our opinion, he desires ; but, as we have 
indicated, the impersonal (witness Flau- 
bert, Maupassant, and others) involves 
a technique that can only be attained by 
long and arduous study. 





Blue Water. By Frederick William Wal- 

lace. (Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) 
Tus is a tale largely composed of in- 
cidents in the lives of the deep-sea 
fishermen of America’s Atlantic Coast. 
It abounds in technical details, but the 
author knows his subject intimately, 
also how to pass on his knowledge in 
a thoroughly interesting manner. Mr. 
Wallace loves the sea, even in its most 
temptestuous moods. He can appreciate, 
too, the sterling grit of the fearless and 
tireless fishermen about whom he writes, 
though he abates not a jot of his con- 
demnation of their drinking ashore. In 
fact, his only failure is when he tries 
to convey the relationship and talk of a 
charming girl and a virile man in the early 
stages of courtship, and here and there 
where he drops in paragraphs of a ‘‘ goody- 
goody” order. He can, however, depict 
the joys of love and peace, and ends his 
tale with a fisherman’s wedding, which is 
highly effective. 





Riquilda. By Mrs. Kendall Park. (Murray 
& Evenden, 2s. net.) 

Mrs. KENDALL Park has selected for 
her theme the conquest of Barcelona 
by Almanzor the Victorious, and has 
constructed a very readable historical 
romance. Love, heroism, treachery, 
blood and fire, siege and sack, are pro- 
minent, and in just proportion. If any- 
thing, the book is too much made to scale, 
and the history sacrificed to the romantic 
development ; on a-period of such high 
interest and so little known to general 
readers we could have welcomed a larger 
and more informative work. Those who 
have read Mr. Frederic Harrison’s romance 
of Byzantium will realize what we mean— 
the romance, the story of that book, was 
the least valuable part of it, the author’s 
gifts and learning being concentrated upon 
the portraiture of the epoch. His example 
might well have been followed in the 
epoch touched by Mrs. Park. 





Wild Honey. By Cynthia Stockley. (Con- 
stable & Co., 6s.) 
Tue theme of ‘ Wild Honey’ is the same 
as that which Miss Stockley used in ‘ The 
Claw’: ‘Who wears veldschoens will 
return to the veld ; who tastes of Africa’s 
perfumed honey can never again content 
him with the honey of pallid Europe.” 
The idea is suggested in other stories of 
this collection, and the writer is very 
skilful in showing how, in spite of the 
pitiless cruelty of the country, the fasci- 
nated victims cannot leave her for long. 
Miss Stockley is prodigal with her colours, 
and tends to be sensational. The * Moll- 
meit of the Mountain’ and * Watchers by 
the Road’ we found repulsively grue- 





some. The vicious deeds of mad folk 
surely do not need recording. Our favour- 
ite is ‘ Progress,’ the story of an old Boer 
farmer whose resentment against the 
Government for building railway-lines 
across his land brings the love-affair of his 
daughter and a young English engineer 
to a disastrous close. 





The Swindler, and Other Stories. By 

Ethel M. Dell. (Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 
THE nine shcrt stories in this volume, 
originally published in The Red Magazine, 
contain a generous measure of those in- 
gredients in which magazine readers de- 
light—love, knight-errantry, self-sacrifice, 
“ thrilling ’ situations, and happy endings. 
The heroes may be classified under two. 
types: the nonchalant and placid with 
“easy drawls” and “ imperturbable 
smiles,’ and the grim and bitter with eyes. 
that gleam “as steel gleams in red fire- 
light”: all have this in common, that, 
when roused, they become as dangerous 
or as tender as Sir Lancelot himself. The 
inconsequent heroines in their “ delicate, 
flower-like beauty’ are equally removed 
from the creatures of this earth. We were 
particularly interested in one who, when 
“suddenly she realized overwhelmingly 
how close his lips were to her own,”’ found 
‘*her whole soul was thrilling to the wild 
tempestuous music,” while “‘ everywhere— 
above, around, within her—were living 
sparks, dazzling, wonderful, unquench- 
able, of the Eternal Flame.”’ 

Though the incidents and situations 
described are improbable, each story has 
a definite plot, which is handled with 
dexterity. 





Behind the Picture. By M. McDonnell 

Bodkin. (Ward, Lock & Co., 6s.) 
Tus story is concerned primarily with 
the theft of a Velasquez which contains: 
a will and a confession in its frame; but 
the author, to the detriment of his plot, 
also discusses at length the art of 
collecting and selling pictures. The hero, 
intended by his mother for the medical 
profession, displays as a boy taste and 
judgment in pictures, and ultimately turns 
his talent to practical account. His finds. 
include a Gainsborough, which he “ picks 
up” in a pawnshop for 10/. and sells at 
Christie’s for 6,650 guineas. Not only is 
his judgment infallible, but luck also never 
deserts him. He buys for half a sovereign 
a copy of Turner’s Poems with an inscrip- 
tion to Ruskin on the fly-leaf, and finds 
in it a letter from the artist which enables 
him to discover a hidden masterpiece— 
of course, the finest example of Turner's 
work. After several chapters of this 
kind of thing, the author returns to his 
original theme of the stolen picture, and 
the last ten chapters are unduly crowded 
with plots and counterplots. When the 
hero has risked his life more than once 
for the heroine, saved her from the murder- 
ous intent of a wicked uncle, and restored 
her to her title and estate, the author 
need not, we think, have introduced the 
old scruple of a * plain’’ man’s pride to 
delay the wedding bells. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
—@— 
THEOLOGY. 


Bitton (Nelson), THE REGENERATION OF NEW 
CHINA, 2/ net. 

United Council for Missionary Education 

A consideration of some of the “ outstanding 

problems now facing the Christian propaganda 

and the Christian Church in China.’”” The book 

is adapted for use in ‘study circles,” and is 
illustrated. 

Forms of Prayer for Domestic and Private Use in 
Time of War, compiled by Rev. W. C. E. 
Newbolt, 2d. S.P.C.K. 

Devotions for use at family prayer. 

Prayer-Card, $d. net, or 4/ per 100. S.P.C.K. 

Containing three prayers: ‘For Use in 
this Time of War,’ ‘ For our Army and Navy,’ 
and for the ‘ Sick and Wounded.’ 


LAW. 


International Law, Topics AND Discussrons, 1913. 
Washington, Naval War College 
These discussions were conducted by Mr. G. G. 
Wilson, Professor of International Law at 
Harvard University. The book includes chapters 
on ‘ Marginal Sea and Other Waters,’ ‘Immunity 
of Private Property at Sea,’ ‘Enemy Vessels 
and their Personnel,’ ‘ Methods of injuring the 
Enemy,’ &c. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Russell (Bertrand), OuR KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
EXTERNAL WORLD AS A FIELD FOR SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD IN PHILOSOPHY, 7/6 net. 

Open Court Publishing Co. 
The Lowell Lectures, delivered in Boston last 
March and April. 
POETRY. 


Abode of the Soul (The), A Dream, by F. L. S., 

2/ net. Letchworth, Garden City Press 

An allegory in which the dreamer is a witness 

of ‘‘the mental struggles of a man of the future, 
who sets out to reform the world.” 

Herrick (E.), Sounp-WINGs, 2/ net. Allenson 

This little book includes ‘ The Messenger,’ 

“The Road of the Royal Children,’ ‘Sound- Wings,’ 

and several shorter pieces. 

Hymns for a Time of War, 1/8 per 100. S.P.C.K. 

The sheet contains fourteen hymns, including 

‘ Eternal Father! Strong to save,’ ‘ God the All- 

Terrible! King who ordainest,’ and the National 

Anthem. 

Stedman (William Nathan), ARMAGEDDON; or, 
The Last Great War, a Poem on the Fulfilment 
of History, 1d. 

Author, Shakespeare House, E. Finchley, N. 
A topical piece in three stanzas. The author 
is giving the proceeds of the sale to the National 

Relief Fund. 

Tamworth (Joan), IN THE TIME oF APPLE- 
BLossoM, AND OTHER POEMS, 2/ net. 

Elkin Mathews 

A collection of short pieces, including ‘ The 

Forsaken Pool,’ ‘ The Sprite of the Silver Swing,’ 
* Prunella,’ and ‘ Little Brown Baby.’ 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Landi (Countess Zanardi), THe SECRET OF AN 
Empress, 16/ net. Cassell 
The author, who is the daughter of the 
Empress Elizabeth of Austria, records the story 
of her own life, and discusses recent tragic events 
in the history of the Habsburg Monarchy. ‘I'he 
book is illustrated with photographs. 

Topham (Anne), MEMORIES OF THE KAISER’S 
Court, 10/6 net. Methuen 
__The author records her experiences as the 

resident English governess of the Kaiser’s daugh- 

ter. The book is illustrated with photographs. 


WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


How to Keep “ Fit’? ; or, THe Sotpiers’ GuIDE 
To HEALTH IN FIELD, CAMP, AND QUARTERS, 
compiled by Surgeon-Major H. Waite, 3d. 

Gale & Polden 
A second and revised edition. 

Kennedy (J. M.), How tHe War BEGAN, “ Daily 
Telegraph War Kooks,’’ 1/ net. 

’ Hodder & Stoughton 

_. The writer gives an account of European 
diplomatic negotiations, beginning his narrative 
with the assassination of the Archduke Francis 

Ferdinand, and ending with Great Britain’s 

declaration of war on Austria. He includes 

humerous extracts from official correspondence. 

In an introductory chapter Mr. W. L. Courtney 

discusses the deeper causes of the war. 





Stanford’s War Maps: No. 4. THE FRANCo- 
GERMAN FRONTIER AND WESTERN GERMANY, 
5/ 

See p. 235. 


Stanford’s War Maps: No. 5. THE NortH SEA, 
2/6 


See p. 235. 


Stanford’s War Maps: No. 6. THE SEAT OF WAR 
IN BELGIuM, 5/ 
See p. 235. 


War (The), No. 1, 3d. Nelson 
Contains articles on various aspects of the 
present war, and illustrations. 


War and our Duty, 2/ per 100. S.P.C.K. 

This pamphlet contains a brief discussion of 
the subject, followed by three prayers for the 
Empire, the Army and Navy, and the Sick and 
Wounded. 


EDUCATION. 


Hetherington (Clark W.), THE DEMONSTRATION 
PLAY SCHOOL OF 1913, 45 cents. 
Berkeley, Cai., University of California Press 
A report to Prof. C. H. Rieber, Dean of the 
Summer Session of California University. It 
includes a discussion of the theory of the play 
school and an account of its activities. 


Leeds University, Prospectus OF COURSES AND 
* REGULATIONS FOR DEGREES IN ARTS AND 
SCIENCE, SEssION 1914-15. 

Gives full particulars for prospective stu- 
dents. 


Modi (Jivanji Jamshedji), Mora ExTRACTS FROM 
ZOROASTRIAN BOOKS FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS 
IN SCHOOLS. Bombay, Mithi Lodge, Colaba 

These extracts are intended chiefly for Indian 
school teachers giving moral instruction. They 
are classified under headings, and in most cases 
the author gives his own translation of the 
original. 

Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors, SEVENTEENTH 
ANNUAL EDITION, 1914-1915, 2/ 

Information is given regarding fees, entrance 
scholarships, syllabuses, &c., of boys’ and girls’ 
schools in the United Kingdom and on the 
Continent. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Ayscough (John), SAN CELESTINO, an Essay in 
Reconstruction, 2/ net. Smith & Elder 
A new edition, containing an Introduction 
and notes for the use of candidates taking the 
Oxford Local Junior Examination in 1915, for 
which it is a set-book. 


Hoffmann (E. T. A.), MEISTER MARTIN DER KiiFNER 
UND SEINE GESELLEN, ERZAHLUNG, edited by 
Ludwig Hirsch, 1/6 Miils & Boon 

Dr. Hirsch has written a ‘ Literary Introduc- 
tion’ in English, and added German notes and 
exercises to the text. 


How and Why Stories: Junior: GIANTS AND 
Farriges oF To-paAy (3d.). Intermediate : THE 
How AnD Wuy oF Birp LiFe, by W. Warde 
Fowler (4d.). Senior: THE CURIOSITIES OF 
NatTuRAL History, by Frank Buckland, 
adapted (5d.). Macmillan 

Paper-backed Readers, with illustrations. 


Material for Précis-Writing, compiled by H. A. 
Treble, 3/6 Rivingtons 
A series of graded exercises prepared for 
the use of candidates for the London Matricula- 
tion and the Central Welsh Board Examinations. 


Then and Now Stories : Junior: RULERS oF THEN 
“ aND Now (3d.). Intermediate: EvRopE THEN 
AND Now (4d.). Senior: GOVERNMENT THEN 
AND Now, an Introduction to Civics, by J. 8S. 
Townsend (5d.). Macmillan 
Illustrated Readers, printed in large, clear 

type. 

FICTION. 


Bartimeus, NAVAL OccAsIons AND Some TRAITS 
OF THE SAILOR-MAN, 1/ net. Blackwood 
The majority of these sketches of naval life, 
relating to ‘‘ ships mainly of the ‘pre-Dread- 
nought’ era,” have already appeared in The 
Pall Mal’ Gazette. 


Bridges (Roy), Tue FvuGIrIve, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
The heroine accuses herself of murder in 
order to shield her lover, whom she believes to 
be guilty of the crime. The scenes are laid in the 
time of the East India Company. 
Carey (Rosa Nouchette), EsrHeR CAMERON’s 


Story, a Tale of Life and Influence, 1/ net. 
R.T.S. 


A cheap reprint. 





Carey (Rosa Nouchette), Aunt Drana, 1/ —_ 


A cheap reprint. 


Carey (Rosa N.), AVERIL, 1/ net. 
. A cheap reprint. 


Saunders (Margaret Baillie), THE BELFry, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
See p. 232. 


Stanton (Coralie) and Hosken (Heath), THISTLEs, 
6 Stanley Paul 
This novel is described in the sub-title as 
‘ A Study of the Artistic Temperament.’ It also 
concerns the victims of gambling and opium dens, 
and the doings of a Chinese secret society. 
Trent (Paul), WHEAT AND TAREs, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 
The hero is a conscientious clergyman who 
accidentally becomes associated with an aristo- 
cratic card-sharper. 
Vane (Derek), LADY VARLEY, 6/ Stanley Paul 
A story of an erring wife and unforgiving 
husband. It deals with the mysterious murder 
of the former’s friend. 


Wallace (Frederick William), BLuE WaTER, 6/ 


R.T.S. 


Hodder & Stoughton 
See p. 232. 
REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 
Elliot Stock 


Antiquary, SEPTEMBER, 6d. 

ome of the articles are ‘ Eastbury House, 
near Barking, Essex,’ by Mr. C. Roessler de 
Graville ; ‘Geology and Prehistory,’ by Mr. J. 
Reid Moir; and ‘Notes from Cordova and 
Granada,’ by Mr. T. F. Legard. 


Cornhill Magazine, SepreMBER, 1/ Smith & Elder 
The chief features of this number are noted 
in last week’s Literary Gossip. 


Fortnightly Review, 2/6 Chapman & Hall 
‘It Had to Be,’ by Mr. Sidney Whitman ; 
‘The Errors and Miscalculations of German 
Diplomacy,’ by Mr. Lancelot Lawton ; * Vorti- 
cism,’ by Mr. Ezra Pound; and ‘ Epistle to the 
Cymry,’ by Mr. George Moore, are features of 
this issue. 
Indiaman, Avuaust, 6d. 
16-17, Devonshire Square, E.C. 
Includes articles on ‘The Military Possi- 
bilities of India,’ ‘The Press and India,’ and 
‘India and Sea Power.’ 


Life-Boat, Auaust, 3d. a See 
Royal National Life-Boat Institution 
This month’s issue opens with a report of 
the activities of the Institution during 1912-13, 
which is illustrated by a Wreck Chart of the 
British Isles. Other features are an article on 
‘Drill’ and a summary of the meetings of the 
Committee of Management. 


North American Review, AvuaustT, 1/ net. 
Heinemann 
Some of the features are ‘The Future of 
Austria-Hungary,’ by Mr. Sydney Brooks; ‘ The 
Genius of Joseph Conrad,’ by Mr. James Huneker ; 
and ‘Commodore MacDonough at Plattsburg, 
by Rear-Admiral A. T. Mahan. 


Review of Reviews for Australasia, Jury, 6d. 
Melbourne, Swanston St. 
‘The Future of the Northern Territory,’ by 
Dr. David Starr Jordan; ‘ William Alexander 
Watt,’ by Mr. Richard Hain; and ‘ Who will 
Dare?’ by Mr. Henry Stead, are among the 
contents. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Anglo-Hellenic League (The) : THE NEW GREECE, 
by Ronald M. Burrows. 
A paper reprinted from The Quarterly 
Review of last April. 


SCIENCE. 


Chapman (Frederick), AUSTRALASIAN FOSSILS, @ 
Students’ Manual of Paleontology. 

George Robertson 

This textbook is illustrated mainly from 

forms occurring in the Southern Hemisphere. 

Prof. E. W. Skeats contributes the Introduction. 


Geological Survey of India: Memorrs, Vol. XLI. 
Part II.; and Vol. XLII. Part I., 4/ each. 

Agents, Kegan Paul 

The former contains a monograph by Dr. 
Leigh Fermor, the Superintendent of the 
Geological Survey of India, ‘ On the Geology and 
Coal Resources of Korea State, Central Provinces,’ 
and the latter an account of ‘The Burma Earth- 
quakes of May, 1912,’ by Mr. J. Coggin Brown. 
Both voiumes are illustrated with maps and plates. 
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SAE LS SST 
Mott (F. W.), NATURE AND NURTURE IN MENTAL 
DEVELOPMENT, 3/6 net. Murray 


An amplification of three Chadwick Trust 
Lectures delivered last~year. 


Solar Physics Committee: AREAS oF CALCIUM 
FLOCCULI ON SPECTROHELIOGRAMS, 1906-1908, 
measured and reduced at the Solar Physics 
Observatory, South Kensington, {d. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode 

The report and curves have been prepared 

by Mr. C. P. Butler, and Sir Norman Lockyer has 
written the Introduction. 


Solar Physics Committee: I. CoMPARISON OF 
THE SPECTRA OF RIGELIAN, CRUCIAN, AND 
ALNITAMIAN STARS; IL. A DISCUSSION OF THE 
LINE SPECTRUM OF a ORIONIS AND ITS RELA- 
TION TO THAT OF ARCTURUS AND THE FRAUN- 
HOFERIC SpEctRUM: III. THE SPECTRUM OF 
y CASSIOPELE, by Frank E. Baxandall, 3/6 

Eyre & Spottiswoode 

These three papers are ‘‘a continuation of 
memoirs dealing with the classification otf stars 
based on their chemistry, as exhibited in their 
spectra.”’ The Preiace is by Sir Norman Lockyer. 


Solar Physics Committee: ON SOME OF THE PHE- 
NOMENA OF NEW STARS, 5/ 
Eyre & Spottiswoode 
This memoir has been prepared by Mr. 
Rolston under the supervision of Sir Norman 
Lockyer, and is illustrated with plates. 


Walcott (Charles D.), CAMBRIAN GEOLOGY AND 
PALEONTOLOGY: if]. No. 2. PRE-CAMBRIAN 
ALGONKIAN ALGAL FLORA. 

City of Washington, Smithsonian Inst. 
This is ‘‘a preliminary paper on a fossil 
algal flora from the Algonkian formations of the 

Cordilleran area of Western America.” It is 

illustrated with twenty plates. 








THE IDENTIFICATION OF SIR 
PERCEVAL. 


Part I. 
His PARENTAGE AND Earty Lire. 

* For that he is so fair and frank, for the love 
of me, ye shall call him Libeaus Desconus. Wit 
= well that the reading of that is the Fair Un- 

own: of a surety so shall he be called.” 
Sowrote a medieval romancerof Sir Perceval, 
to use the earliest French and more familiar 
form of hisname. The genius of Wagner has 
cast a halo round his saintly head; but to 
the vast inquiring world of the twentieth 
century he is still the ‘ Fair Unknown.” 
Screened behind ventail and habergeon, the 
Arthurian knight was not to be recognized 
by friend and foe in his tournaments, and 
he has preserved his inscrutable disguise 
through the intervening centuries. The 
researches of Miss Jessie Weston and count- 

less Romance scholars have resulted in no 
tangible clue to the unmasking of his 
identity. 

Light, however, has come from an un- 
expected quarter. The chronicle preserved 
for centuries in the archives of an ancient 
Irish monastery has divulged the secret, and 
it is now possible not only to trace the career 
of Sir Perceval, but also to fix the long-dis- 
puted chronology of the Arthurian romances. 

eaders must be content for the present with 
a paucity of proof; restrictions of space 
demand a curt statement of facts and con- 
clusions. 

Perceval was the son of William, Ear] 
Marshal, and his mother was Queen Eleanor. 
The former was the Sir Launcelot of the 
romances, and the latter Queen Guenevere, 
Henry II. was undoubtedly the King Arthur 
of this period. In 1173 Eleanor instigated 
her sons to rebel against their father, and 
for this act of treason was doomed to close 
confinement. Earl Marshal was the beloved 
seneschal of the Queen, the valiant friend 
of her son Henry, and doubtless the chief 
contriver of this revolt. In 1175 Henry 
applied to the Pope for a divorce on sus- 
picion from his hated Queen. For State 
reasons this application was not granted. 








History does not disclose the Queen’s lover, 
but both romance and ballad supply the 
deficiency. The guilty relations between 
Queen Guenevere and Sir Launcelot in 
Arthurian romances need only be mentioned. 
Launcelot confesses in ‘ Perceval le Gallois’ : 

““This sin I will reveal to you of my lips. I 
love my Lady, which is the Queen, more than 
aught else that liveth, and albeit one of the best 
Kings alive hath her to wife.” 
In one of the Percy ballads, ‘ Queen Eleanor’s 
Confession,’ a first clue is found. The Queen 
was sick, and sought absolution at the hands 
of French friars. Henry and Earl Marshal 
came to her in disguise, and she confessed 
to them. 

Do you see yonder little boye, 
A tossing of the balle? 


That is the Earl Marshal's eldest son, 
And I love him the best of all. 


Then she points out John “as Henry's 
youngest son, and I love him the least of all.”’ 
To which Henry replies, ‘“‘ No matter for that, 
I love him the better therefore.” The 
King’s paternal affection for John is an his- 
torical verity; the ‘‘ Good Mother's” pas- 
sionate love for her ‘‘ Beau fis ”’ is one of the 
felicities of the Perceval story. The cir- 
cumstance of the discovery as related in the 
ballad may be doubted; the fact of the 
relationship in the light of what follows can 
scarcely be contested. In 1175 Henry first 
learnt of the Queen’s infidelity and took 
action. 

The birth of Eleanor’s children followed 
rapidly in regular sequence. John, the 
youngest, was born in 1166; a blank occurs 
between 1161 and 1166, and Perceval may 
have been born in this interval; but it is 
more probable that his birth followed John’s, 
about the year 1168. At this time Eleanor 
was intimately associated with Earl Marshal. 
In 1167 he invaded Poitou, to revenge the 
death of his uncle. He was wounded, taken 
prisoner, and harshly treated in captivity. 
News was carried to Eleanor, who ransomed 
him, and, when he was released, furnished 
him with arms and money. About twenty 
years ago ‘L’Histoire de Guillaume le 
Maréchal,’ edited by Paul Meyer, was pub- 
lished from a thirteenth century MS. In it 
stands revealed the splendid manhood of Sir 
Launcelot. He who made him, says the 
writer, was a great master ; he was beautiful 
as a statue, with a presence that would grace 
a Roman emperor. Small wonder that this 
impressionable Queen, with characteristic 
recklessness and amorous proclivities, took 
advantage of his youth to seduce him from 
the path of honour and fealty to his King. 

In ‘Le Chevalier de la Charette,’ which 
relates how Sir Launcelot, after many adven- 
tures, gained access to the chamber of the 
Queen, “‘the matter’? was supplied to 
Chrétien de Troyes by Countess Marie de 
Champagne, who was the daughter of Queen 
Eleanor by her first husband, Louis VII. 
This mischief-making dame, aware of her 
mother’s infidelity, maliciously told these 
tales of the royal scandal to the court 
poets and trouvéres. It is significant that 
Guenevere and Launcelot first appear in 
this romance. Possibly the Perceval story, 
first told by Chrétien de Troyes, originated 
from the same authoritative source. 

The following coincidences which connect 
Earl Marshal with Sir Launcelot may be 
noted. Gahmuret, Prince of Anjou, father 
of Perceval, went to the Holy Land; it is 
recorded in the Welsh ‘Chronicle of the 
Princes’ (‘Brut t Tywysogion’) that Earl 
Marshal, accompanied by the Earl Carleon 
and Bryan d’Isle, joined the Crusade to 
Jerusalem in 1218; in the ‘Roman de 
Perlesvaus’ Launcelot and Briant of the 
Isles take part together in various tourna- 
ments. 





Salisbury and Winchester are mentioned 
as Eleanor’s place of prisonage. Guenevere 
is associated with Amesbury, a town about 
74 miles from Salisbury. Judging by the 
religious training of her son, and the marked 
charge in her own after-life, it was here she 
was immured. The manor-house stood in the 
midst of a wild forest, but she was provided 
with a household worthy of a queen. 


Henry died on July 6th, 1189, and the 
new King, Richard I., at once dis- 
patched Earl Marshal to release Eleanor 
from her long captivity. There was 
method in the King’s choice. Her en- 
franchisement meant separation from her 
beloved son. This compromising secret 
had to be jealously guarded. Perceval’s 
existence was known only to the Royal family, 
and perhaps to a few high officers of state. 
It was imperative that this nameless youth 
should be parted from his mother, and de- 
ported to some distant country. For this 
act of renunciation Richard offered to his 
mother the absolute prerogatives of a queen. 
The courteous and astute William had a 
proposal to put before his royal mistress, 
He had proved a loyal and sturdy com- 
panion of Henry II. in the last turbulent 
years of his reign. In acknowledgment, 
the old King on his death-bed had promised 
to this landless knight the hand of Isabel, 
daughter of Strongbow, heiress to vast 
territories in Ireland and elsewhere. Richard 
confirmed the gift, and Earl Marshal was 
married in London at the ‘“ House of the 
Sheriff.” In one of the Perceval romances 
he is described as ‘“‘ Guillaumes who was 
king of a part of Ireland.” 


The result of the deliberations was that 
the youth, who was then about 21 years of 
age, was stealthily conveyed across the 
Channel, and placed in the custody of an old 
knight named Gorneman. This Irish Prince 
was relatea to Isabel, Earl Marshal’s newly 
married wife. The choice of him as tutor 
and guardian displayed sound judgment. 
Gorneman or Gurnemanz was attached to the 
Church, and devoted to the Norman interest. 
His castle was near Clondalkin, a village about 
434 miles from Dublin, and here the young 
knight was lodged. ,Gorneman was charged 
to instruct him in the laws of chivalry. 
In Ireland he was known as “ the Son of the 
Widow Lady,’ which demonstrates that 
his arrival took place after the death of 
Henry II. In 1189 Earl Marshal “ obtained 
seisin of his wife’s Irish lands, and sent 
his bailiff to take possession.”’ 


The namby-pambyism of the youth 
bothered Gorneman. In every conversation 
he reiterated his mother’s instructions. “His 
mother told him to do this or to do that” ; he 
must cross himself, say his Credo, and at 
every church repeat a Paternoster; he was 
to avoid strange paths and dangerous fords. 
If he sees a fair lady, he is to pay court to her, 
to honour and serve her. Years of isolation 
from the world, the sole companionship of an 
idolizing mother, the softening influence of reli- 
gious training, had made him “ the Guileless 
Fool,” as portrayed by Wagner. Gorneman 
sternly rebuked him for quoting his mother, 
and his instructions were obeyed. He gave 
him lessons in riding, hawking, hunting, and 
exercised him in arms. It is evident that he 
was educated to fulfil the duties of seneschal 
to his father. Perceval’s early adventures 
can be traced in this district. He leaves the 
castle and goes to the Lady of Esclaire, the 
niece of his host. The place is certainly 


Esker (in Irish Hiscir, a ridge of high land). 
a few miles distant, in Gorneman’s territory. 
The place-name Lady Hill still exists. 
Turning Castle and Lady Castle, both men- 
tioned in the Perceval romances, are Im 
the immediate neighbourhood. 
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Another adjacent Irish place-name, Clon- 
gowes, fixes the locality of a Perceval adven- 
ture—the welding of the legendary sword of 
Judas Maccabmus. Clongowes interpreted 
means the field of the smith. Close by 
rises the Norman moat of Mainham, on 
which probably stood a bailey or castle. 
Perceval comes to the castle, and is honour- 
ably entertained by the Lady Escolasse. 
Near at hand he sees a blue smoke rising 
above the trees, and is told that it is from 
the forge of a magic-working smith ; he asks 
the name of the castle and the lake beneath 
it, and learns that both are named Cothoatre. 

Next morning, fully armoured, he proceeds 
to the smithy, and presents the broken sword 
to Trebuchet the smith, who at once tells him 
that he originally forged the sword, and that 
he alone can weld it together again. Another 
version explains that the sword can be joined 
by plunging the blade just before the dawn 
of day into the spring lake of Karnant. To- 
day on the site of the forge stands Castle 
Brown, which a century ago was sold to the 
Jesuits, and is now known as Clongowes 
College. In a green meadow, under the 
shadow of ancient lime trees, is to be seen a 
silvery sheet of water—the spring lake which 
once mirrored the knightly figure of young 
Perceval. It is in County Kildare, a few 
miles from Sallins Station. 

The place-name Cothoatre may be de- 
rived trom Cott, an adjacent townland, 
and the Irish word wachdar, pronounced 
oughter=the top. As Clongowes stands on 
the crest of a high ridge, overlooking Clane, 
in which this townland is situated, there is 
justification for the conjecture. Karnant 
may come from-carn, a heap of stones over 
a grave, also a place-name in the district, and 
eanach (annagh), literally a watery place. 
The mound here is claimed by some anti- 
quaries as a Norman moat, by others as the 
grave of Buan, an Irish princess. “A 
watery place ’’ precisely describes the lake. 
Karnant is probably a euphonized form 
of these two Irish place-names. 

There is some historical basis for this 
adventure of Perceval. Richard Strongbow 
gave his friend Adam de Hereford “ a rich 
fief,’ which included Mainham. Meyler 
FitzHenry evidently attempted to encroach 
on Adam’s lands, or wholly oust him from 
his property. On March 8th, 1201/2, the 
King commands 
“his faithful subjects of lreland to maintain, 
protect, and defend the lands of Adam de Hereford, 
that they permit not that Adam, his brother, or 
tenants should be disturbed.” 

Isabel, who was apparently in Ireland at 
this time, was determined that her father’s 
grants should be upheld. She dispatched 
Perceval, who was her husband’s seneschal 
or bailiff, to maintain these rights. There 
was long and bitter antagonism between 
Earl Marshal and Meyler FitzHenry, who 
was undoubtedly the Sir Gawain of the 
romances. W. A. HENDERSON. 








SHELLEY’S ‘ODE TO LIBERTY.’ 
1, St. John Street, Hereford. 


Mr. NEtrriesutp fences so gracefully and 
with so much generosity that it is a pleasure 
to disagree with him. He says “the pro- 
nominal use of ‘ the same’ ”’ is “ only to be 
found in business language,” and adds: “I 
cannot help feeling that in poetry it is 
inadmissible.” 

‘ May I quote the Psalmist (xii. 11) ? — 

God spake once, and twice I have also 
heard the same: that power belongeth 
unto God.’ He will be too courteous to say 
that he who quotes Scripture for his purpose 
may vossibly be in bad company, so it is 
for me to a the possibility. 

‘AUL M. CHAPMAN. 





Literary Gossip. 

To this week’s number we add the 
Index for the past half-year, arranged 
throughout in alphabetical order. Many 
of the books are grouped under subjects, 
and an exceptional amount of French 
literature is included. 

NEXT WEEK we shall publish an article 
on the war as illustrated and criticized by 
the monthlies. 

Messrs. EpwarD STANFORD send us 
three maps: ‘The North Sea,’ ‘ The 
Franco-German Frontier and Western 
Germany,’ and ‘The Seat of War in 
Belgium.’ The first gives a good idea of 
the regions likely to be the sphere of 
naval operations, and ranges from Ireland 
in the west to the Gulf of Bothnia above 
the Aland Islands and Helsingfors in the 
north-east. The second—in which Berlin 
occupies the middle of the extreme east— 
is good so far as Alsace and Lorraine are 
concerned, but stops short in the west at 
that part of the French and Belgian 
frontier which is now attracting the most 
attention. 

The third map, however, is satisfactory 
in this respect ; indeed, the best we have 
yet seen for the operations of to-day and 
to-morrow which began in Belgium. 
It includes a good deal of French 
territory, and more details of important 
heights than we find in similar maps. 
Rivers also are essential subjects of 
study, and we suggest that it would 
be well to make them stand out clearer 
by marking their course in some colour. 

Mr. Percy W. LovELL, the Secretary 
of the London Survey Committee (27, 
Abingdon Street, 8.W.), is seeking for 
information as to the whereabouts of the 
Rate Books kept by the overseers of the 
poor for (a) the parish of Hammersmith 
(originally a chapel-of-ease of Fulham) 
and (5) the parish of St. Pancras. The 
books that are in the possession of the 
Borough Councils do not in the former 
case go back earlier than 1795, and in 
the latter are certainly not earlier than 
1800. 

Tue Glenriddell Burns manuscripts 
were last week handed over by a repre- 
sentative of Mr. John Gribbel of Phila- 
delphia to Lord Provost Inches of Edin- 
burgh. It is not yet decided where these 
may be exhibited, but the Municipal 
Museum, City Chambers, or the Royal 
Scottish Museum have been suggested as 
suitable places. Already there is a 
considerable collection of Burns relics at 
the Municipal Museum. 

A coLuecTIon of ‘ Patriotic Poems,’ 
selected by Mr. R. M. Leonard, will be 
issued by the Oxford University Press 
immediately at a popular price. This 
volume is one of the new series of ‘‘ Oxford 
Garlands,’ in which others devoted to 
‘Religious Poems,’ ‘Sonnets,’ ‘ Love 
Poems,’ and ‘ Poems on Sports’ will be 
published at the same time. 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREsS 
hope to issue shortly ‘ Problems of Social 
Assimilation,’ to be published for the 





American Sociological Society by the 
University of Chicago Press. The con- 
tents of the volume include articles on 
* The Assimilation of the American Indian,’ 
by Mr. Fayette A. McKenzie; ‘The 
Rising National Individualism,’ by Mr. 
Herbert A. Miller; ‘The Prussian-Polish 
Situation, an Experiment in Assimilation,’ 
by Mr. William I. Thomas; and ‘ An 
Outline of Social Study for Elementary 
Schools,’ by Mr. John M. Gillette. 

Many important books will undoubtedly 
be postponed owing to the war. but 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton announce 
that they will publish this autumn Mr. 
Balfour’s Gifford Lectures under the title 
* Theism and Humanism.’ 


INQUIRIES having been made as to the 
appearance of Dr. Wickham Legg’s reply 
to Dr. Percy Dearmer’s attack upon the 
use of the word “ obey” in the Marriage 
Service, it may be said that the reply was 
sent to a publisher early in July, so 
that it might be ready for issue at the 
time of the Church Congress in October ; 
but the outbreak of the war has determined 
the author to postpone the publication 
until the ear of the public is a little less 
preoccupied. 

Harper's Magazine for September will 
include ‘ Miss Clara’s Perseus: a Story 
in Two Parts,’ I., by Mrs. Margaret 
Deland; * Booked Through, by Mr. 
Norman Duncan; * American Holidays : 
Springs and Mountains,’ by Mr. Harrison 
Rhodes ; ‘ Positive Electricity,’ illustrated 
with diagrams and photographs, by Sir 
J. J. Thomson; and ‘In an Old-Time 
State Capital: First Paper,’ by Mr. 
W. D. Howells. 

THE account of Mr. Roosevelt’s journey 
through unknown Brazil is continued in 
the September number of Scribner's Maga- 
zine. This is the sixth article, and deals 
principally with mule work and the long 
trek across Nhambiquara Land. 


Messrs. Karstake & Co. announce 
that next year they will revert to the 
original plan of producing ‘ Book-Auction 
Records,’ as adopted for the first two 
volumes. In future each volume will 
be issued in one alphabet, as well as in 
the usual quarterly parts, thus bringing 
all records of all editions of one work on 
to a single page, and thereby obviating 
the necessity for an index. Numerous. 
cross-references will be incorporated in 
the alphabet, and a minimum of 15,000 
records a year will be guaranteed as here- 
tofore. 

The annual volume will include all the 
illustrated articles on libraries and book- 
sellers, the reviews of booksellers’ cata- 
logues, and the editor’s ‘ Colloquialisms.’ 
The price will remain unaltered. 

THE Government publications on sale 
this week include: ‘Handbook of the 
10-pr. Jointed B.L. Gun Mule Equipment, 
1914,’ post free 1s. 9d. ; ‘ Board of Educa- 
tion: Physical Training Memorandum,’ 
post free 24d.; four Proclamations con- 
cerning Enlistment and Mobilization in 
the Services, 14d. each ; and‘ Memorandum 
on the Feeding of School Children in 
Scotland,’ post free 14d. 
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SCIENCE 
—— 


British Association. Address by Prof. 
William Bateson, President. 2 parts. 


GREGOR MENDEL, who was born an obscure 
peasant in 1822, became a monk, and 
made some modest experiments in crossing 
varieties of the common pea in his cloister 
garden. These he published in 1865, and 
it was not until the twentieth century, 
when he had been dead several years, that 
his researches were perceived to be the 
most far-reaching in biology since the 
days of Darwin. Prof. Bateson has taken 
a leading part in the exposition of the 
doctrines now known as Mendelism, and 
his Address is devoted to the discoveries 
and deductions due to Mendelian or 
analytical methods of study. Starting 
with a discussion of evolutionary theory, 
he proceeds to the natural history of man, 
his conception of which leaves little room 
for the ordinary historian. 

The first part of the Address is mainly 
destructive, and the Protessor fully realizes 
that ‘‘ destruction may be useful, but it 
is a low kind of work.’ Darwin’s views 
of variation must go; embryology and 
cytology have not proved so enlightening 
as was expected ; and ideas of descent as 
expressed in current language are out of 
date. The allotment of characteristics 
— offspring is due, says the lecturer, 

oa 


“* process of cell-division, in which numbers 
of these characters, or rather the elements 
upon which they depend, are sorted out 
among the resulting germ-cells in an orderly 
fashion. What these elements, or factors as 
we call them, are we do not know. That 
they are in some way directly transmitted 
by the material of the ovum and of the 
sSpermatozoon is obvious, but it seems to me 
unlikely that they are in any simple or 
literal sense material particles. I suspect 
rather that their properties depend on some 
phenomenon of arrangement. However that 
may be, analytical breeding proves that it is 
according to the distribution of these genetic 
factors, to use a non-committal term, that 
the characters of the offspring are decided. 
The first business of experimental genetics 
is to determine their number and interactions, 
and then to make an analysis of the various 
types of life.” 


Following on these lines we are told 
to do away with the idea of purity of 
** blood ” :— 


“An organism is pure-bred when it has 
been formed by the union in fertilisation of 
two germ-cells which are alike in the factors 
they bear; and since the factors for the 
several characteristics are independent of 
each other, this question of purity must be 
separately considered for each of them. A 
man, for example, may be pure-bred in 
respect of his musical ability, and cross-bred 
in respect of the colour of his eyes or the 
shape of his mouth. Though we know 
not of the essential nature of these 
factors, we know a good deal of their powers. 
They may confer height, colour, shape, 
instincts, powers both of mind and body ; 
indeed, so many of the attributes which 


animals and plants possess that we feel 
justified in the expectation that with con- 
tinued analysis they will be proved to be 
responsible for most if not all of the differ- 
ences by which the varying individuals of 
any species are distinguished from each 
other.” 


Proceeding to detail, the Professor 
explains :— 


** Since genetic factors are definite things, 
either present in or absent from any germ- 
cell, the individual may be either ‘ pure- 
bred’ for any particular factor, or its 
absence, if he is constituted by the union 
of two germ-cells both possessing or both 
destitute of that factor. If the individual 
is thus pure, all his germ-cells will in that 
respect be identical, for they are simply 
bits of the similar germ-cells which united 
in fertilisation to produce the parent organ- 
ism. We thus reach the essential principle, 
that an organism cannot pass on to offspring 
a factor which it did not itself receive in 
fertilisation. Parents, therefore, which are 
both destitute of a given factor can only 
produce offspring equally destitute of it; 
and, on the contrary, parents both pure- 
bred for the presence of a factor produce 
offspring pose pure-bred for its presence. 
Whereas the germ-cells of the pure-bred 
are all alike, those of the cross-bred, which 
results from the union of dissimilar germ- 
cells, are mixed in character. Each positive 
factor segregates from its negative opposite, 
so that some germ-cells carry the factor and 
some do not. Once the factors have been 
identified by their effects, the average com- 
position of the several kinds of families 
formed from the various matings can be 
predicted.” 


The last quotation involves an assump- 
tion which the reader will find developed 
in the second part of the Address :— 


“The factors which the individual re- 
ceives from his parents and no others are 
those which he can transmit to his offspring.” 


The germ-plasm theory of Weismann has 
forced this belief on many men of science, 
but it is sufficient to_say that many others 
reject it utterly, since on examination it 
leads to extraordinary difficulties. Per- 
forming dogs have been taught by man 
to do foolish and hignly unnatural things. 
There is no question that their progeny 
inherit an aptitude for such actions beyond 
that of the ordinary dog. Yet surely 
these unnatural proceedings were learnt 
at some time by the first of performing 
dogs. We need not, however, travel 
outside the literature of the Association to 
find a disclaimer of Prof. Bateson’s views. 

Prof. F. O. Bower, in his address to the 
Botanical Section, remarks :— 


“A belief in the ‘inheritance of acquired 
characters,’ or, as it is sometimes expressed, 
‘somatic inheritance,’ is at present out of 
fashion in some quarters. But though 
powerful voices may seem to have forced it 
for the moment into the background, I 
would take leave to point out that such 
inheritance has not been disproved. All 
that has been done, so far as I understand 
the position, is to show that the evidence 
hitherto advanced in support of it is in- 
sufficient for a positive demonstration. That 
is a very different thing from proving the 
negative.” 


Later he expresses a belief in the effects of 





environment which would clearly not be 





endorsed by Prof. Bateson. The latter, 


minimizes the effects of nurture as com- 
pared with nature, and goes so far as to 
say that conditions of life and _pclitical 
institutions ‘‘do little unless they are 
such as to change the breed.” 

A Presidential Address, however, is 
expected to contain bold, if not startling 
generalizations, and the deductions con- 
cerning human history make excellent 
reading. Here, of course, we are in a 
highly debatable region, for, apart trom 
the radical differences in constitution 
between the higher plants and higher 
animals wnich many affirm, there is the 
old quarrel between physical and mental 
excellence. ‘“*’Ealth, after personal ap- 
pearance, is the greatest blessing as is,”’ the 
barmaid said. Men eminent in mind are 
apt to neglect both. Turning for a 
moment to the Eugenists, Prof. Bateson 
reminds us that Beethoven had an habitual 
drunkard for a father, and a consumptive 
mother. 

Speaking the other day of a proposal 
to act the Greek drama under Greek 
conditions with masked actors, we re- 
marked that such a performance would 
need an Athenian audience. We were 
thinking of Galton’s view of that audience 
as superior in appreciation to any we 
could produce to-day. Taking up this 
very point, the lecturer asks what it was 
that produced the wonderful flower of 
Attic genius in the fifth century B.C. 
He answers that it was due to 
‘rather close endogamy, a condition giving 
the best chance of producing a homogeneous 
population....How the intellectual strains 
should have acquired predominance we 
cannot tell, but in an in-breeding community 
homogeneity at least is not surprising. At 
the end of the sixth century came the 
‘reforms’ of Cleisthenes (507 B.c.), which 
sanctioned foreign marriages and admitted 
to citizenship a number not only of resident 
aliens, but also of manumitted slaves.” 


Here, it is suggested, was the beginning 
of a series of genetic changes which in a 
few generations greatly altered the cha- 
racter of the people. Under Pericles the 
old law was restored, but war led to further 
laxity, and at the end of the fifth century 
the population ‘“‘ may well have become 
largely mongrelised.”” Mongrels, however, 
are the best all-round dogs, and the lec- 
turer adds that our own population owes 
much of its strength to its extreme 
diversity, which implies a corresponding 
abundance of aptitudes. Supreme in art, 
the Athenians cannot be called great in 
government. They lacked the Roman 
virtues associated with a great empire, 
and brought vividly before our minds by 
the present crisis. 

Prof. Bateson also treats in his brief, 
suggestive way the population of the 
United States ; Japan and the Samurai ; 
and our own peerage, to which 
“art, learning, and science have con- 
tributed sparse ingredients, but these mostly 
chosen for celibacy or childlessness.” 


His style throughout is clear and pointed, 


and occasionally enlivened with dry 
humour. He has even managed, we 


notice, to include a reference to Mr. Harry 
Lauder. y, 
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FINE ARTS 


—— 
ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tue Royat PHoroGrRapnHic Society is to 
be congratulated on its Fifty-Ninth Exhibi- 
tion, now on view in the R.B.A. gallery in 
Suffolk Street. Half of the entrance money 
is to go to the Prince of Wales’s Fund, and 
the Society, anxious to attract as many 
visitors as possible, have hung exhibits which 
are interesting to many sections of the 
public. In addition to the Pictorial Section, 
they have formed others devoted to American 
work, trade exhibits, colour transparencies, 
and finally, scientific and technical matters. 
This last is admirable. Here we may seo 
the results of spectrographic research, 
astronomical, geological, and survey records, 
and radiographs showing the great ser- 
viccs which photography renders to the 
medical profession to-day. There are, more- 
over, attractive natural-history studies and 
photographs of rare flowers, including an 
almost complete series of British orchids 
taken in situ by Mr. Edward J. Bedford. 
But perhaps the most interesting of the 
exhibits at the moment are a number of 
photographs taken from aeroplanes. One 
of these, a View of Aldershot, was taken from 
a height of 6,000 ft.; another, a Review on 
Perham Down, was taken from a Maurice 
Farman biplane at a height of 4,500 ft., and 
the positions of the troops and aeroplanes 
are clearly defined. A photograph of Down- 
ton Village, taken from a height of 3,000 ft., 
enables us to distinguish clearly two bridges 
over roads and a road over a railway. All 
these photographs were taken by Lieut. 
G. T. Porter of the Royal Flying Corps, and 
we know that many such records are being 
used in deadly earnest to-day. 

In the American Section several studies 
of aeroplanes in flight are included in Mr. 
Alvin Langdon Coburn’s exhibits, which are 
up to the standard of this photographer's 
exceptional achievements, and demonstrate 
once more his ability to solve difficult 
problems and his originality and resource in 
search of new effects. Mr. Coburn avoids 
the usual errors of artistic photographers : 
he does not blur his contours, or falsify his 
values, or remove accents, and thus destroy 
the sense of solidity ; his work is easily the 
best representing America, and perhaps 
the best in the whole Pictorial Section. 
Other good American photographs are The 
East Side, New York, by Mr. Karl Struss ; 
Brooklyn Bridge, by Miss Blanche C. Hunger- 
ford ; and New York Central Yards, by Mr. 
Alfred Stieglitz; while there is an elusive 
charm and suggestion of light and heat in 
A Summer Afternoon, by Mr. Paul L. 
Anderson. 

The photographs in the Central Hall, 
comprising the main Pictorial Section, are 
not, on the whole, so free from the charac- 
teristic taints of “* artistic ’’ photography as 
Mr. Coburn’s are. They really all lack 
definition and crispness, and there is little 
originality in most of the subjects. Gondola 
Prows, by Mr. John M. Knapp, and At the 
Elephant Fountain, Chambéry, by Mr. T. D. 
Ralli, are among the most successful, and 
make agreeable decorative patterns without 
appearing pretentious or affected. 

The best prints in the room, however, are 
the six portrait studies by Mr. David O. Hill, 
and the six Studies of Old Edinburgh, by 
Mr. Thomas Keith. These twelve photo- 
graphs, as the Catalogue informs us, “* were 
printed in 1914 from the original paper 
negatives by Alvin Langdon Coburn,” from 
which cryptic utterance we find it difficult 
to discover what part in their production 
was played by Mr. Coburn. 





Finally, we have the usual experiments in 
colour photography. The exhibits of Auto- 
chrome, Dufayel, and Paget transparencies 
are marked by the unpleasant and untrue 
colorations which we associate with trans- 
parencies, and the various prints in colour 
on paper are still far from successful ; indeed, 
they are less satisfactory than a straight- 
forward Kodak snapshot. R. H. A. W. 








Fine Art Gossip. 

THE Exhibition of Modern Spanish Art, 
which will open at the Grafton Galleries on 
October 3rd, already has the offer of many 
valuable loans. Among the pictures of par- 
ticular interest promised are Palmaroli’s 
‘Concert,’ Zuloaga’s ‘ Two Spanish Gossips ’ 
and ‘Portrait of my Father,’ Fortuny’s 
‘Rocky Landscape,’ and Luiz Jimenez’s 
‘Tailor’s Shop’ and ‘ Engaged Couples,’ as 
well as works by Pablo de Bejar, R. 
Madrazo, and Morena Carbonera. 

Owing to the difficulties of transit at the 
present time, it is doubtful whether the 
additions expected from private collections 
in Spain will arrive in time for the opening 
of the exhibition. 


Tur Missrs Lang, daughters of Richard 
Lane, A.R.A. (1800-72), lithographer to 
Queen Victoria, have recently presented 
some hundreds of their father’s lithographs, 
mostly in fine proof states, to the British 
Museum. ‘Two other members of the family, 
Mrs. Reginald Poole and Mr. Austin Lane 
Poole, have contributed eighty-four addi- 
tional specimens, all portraits, from their 
collection. A selection of the portraits 
given by Miss Lane and Miss Emily Lane is 
now exhibited in the new gallery of the 
Department of Prints and Drawings. 

Lane, whose wuvre extends to consider- 
ably more than a thousand numbers, was 
an exceedingly skilful, as well as prolific, 
lithographer, and the few specimens for 
which room can at present be found in the 
gallery will give some idea of the variety, 
delicacy, and finish of his work. His sitters 
included most of the celebrities of the Early 
Victorian era, but many of the portraits 
were private commissions, and the prints 
are little known, while in numerous cases 
no record exists of their names. Even when 
anonymous, Lane’s lithographs have much 
intrinsic merit, and possess the interest and 
charm inseparable from any genuine works 
of art that are frankly of their own period. 
It may be recalled that the Misses Lane gave 
to the National Gallery in 1896 several 
pictures by Gainsborough, of whom Lane 
was a great-nephew. 

THE mural decoration of the new building 
of the Commonwealth of Australia is to be 
decided by competition. Artists born or 
now resident in Australia, or qualified by 
five years’ residence there, are eligible for 
the competition, and their designs should be 
sent to the High Commissioner’s office, 
London, not later than January 15th next. 
Twelve paintings are required of incidents 
in Australian history or features of Austra- 
lian scenery and produce, and prizes of con- 
siderable value are offered, four pictures 
being rated at over 1,0007. each. The deci- 
sion concerning the prizes will rest with a 
London committee. 


Baron SCHLICHTING, a wealthy connois- 
seur who lived in Paris, has bequeathed to 
the Louvre his collection, which is regarded 
as of the highest value. It includes pictures, 
bronzes, furniture, and objets d’art, and the 
pictures alone are enough to establish the 
importance of the gift, as they include some 
of the finest examples of masters like 
Rubens and Fragonard. 





MUSIC 
——@——= 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MESSRS. NOVELLO. 


The Fairy Queen: Vocal Score. By 
Henry Purcell. 2s. 6d.—John Downes, who 
became prompter at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre in 1662, says in his ‘ Roscius Angli- 
canus’ that this was “a Comedy of Mr. 
Shakespear’s made into an Opera.” The 
particular comedy was ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.’ Who was responsible for 
the derangement is not known. One 
point may be mentioned: Purcell had not 
any line of Shakespeare to set to music. 
His music, however, includes some of his 
best work. 

The opera was brought out at Dorset 
yardens in 1692, and repeated, with addi- 
tions, in the following year. Among the 
latter is the beautiful duet, ‘‘ Come let us 
leave the town’”’; also the ‘Scene of the 
Drunken Poet,’ in which Purcell shows a 
true sense of humour. ‘The Entrance 
of Night,’ for soprano, with its delicate 
accompaniment for violins (muted) and 
viola, is one of the composer’s finest in- 
spirations. Another wonderful song is ‘“‘ Now 
Winter comes slowly,” for bass. Through- 
out the opera, moreover, one can feel that 
Purcell wrote with ease and enjoyment. 
The full score of ‘The Fairy Queen’ was 
published for the first time by the Purcell 
Society in 1903. 

Songs in a Farmhouse. By Frederic 
Austin. 1s.—The title of these songs leads 
one to expect music of a pleasant, homely 
kind, and there will be no disappointment, 
for it is a cycle of well-known traditional 
songs; and they will gladden the hearts of 
many who, like Burns, prefer familiar tunes 
of this kind to the grandest sonatas. Some 
are arranged as solos, some as choruses. 
The titles of two will give a fair idea of the 
contents: they are ‘The Banks of Allan 
Water’ and “ Drink to me only with thine 
eyes.”” No. 1 is ‘“ Summer is a-coming in,” 
arranged as a two-part canon. The com- 
poser has often shown that he can write 
clever music of a more elaborate kind. 
Even here, in the accompaniments and the 
choral settings, there are signs of skill, but 
Mr. Austin has nearly always done his best 
to temper his harmonies to the simple 
melodies. 

Mr. Noel Johnson’s Two Songs: Remem- 
brance, and A Song of Yesterday (2s. net), are 
smooth, melodious, and tasteful. 





MESSRS. HODDER & STOUGHTON. 


Lady Moon. The Owl and the Pussy-Cat. 
By Johan Backer-Lund. 2s. net each,— 
These are the concluding numbers of a 
series of light settings of English poems by 
the Norwegian composer. They are smoothly 
written for the voice, and the accompani- 
ments are tasteful. 


THE MUSICAL EXCHANGE. 


Etude in E flat. Idyll for the Pianoforte. 
By Constance Keeping. Op. 21, Nos. 1 
and 2, ls. 6d. net each.—It is not given to 
all composers, as it was to Chopin, to write 
Etudes which are really little tone-poems. 
Miss Keeping’s Etude is not particularly 
attractive as music, but it is sound and 
useful as an Etude in the narrower sense of 
the term. The ‘Idyll’ is at first of fairly 
light character, but the educational side 
afterwards becomes prominent. 
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Musical- Gossip. 


Last FRIDAY WEEK the Promenade Con- 
cert opened with Sir Charles Stanford’s 
‘Trish Rhapsody,’ No. 1, in D minor (Op. 78). 
‘This fine work was produced at the Norwich 
Festival. of 1902, and, as on the present 
occasion, under the composer's direction. 
Its thematic material is characteristic, and 
the workmanship of the best. The excellent 
performance was much appreciated. 

Master Solomon made his first appearance 
at these concerts, and played Beethoven’s 
Concerto in B flat. It is known as the 
Second because it was published later than 
the one in c, and naturally hasa higher opus- 
number ; but it was composed first. Master 
Solomon’s reading of the pianoforte part 
was most satisfactory; it was clear and 
correct ; moreover, he made his audience feel, 
not only that he understood what he was 
playing, but also that he thoroughly enjoyed 
it. 

On Tuesday evening, after the National 
Anthem, the programme began with Mozart's 
bright ‘ Figaro’ Overture. The novelty of 
the evening was a ‘Symphonic Picture, A 
Fragment from the Apocalypse,’ by M. 
Anatol Liadov, a composer known here 
principally by his pianoforte pieces. The 
sentence from Revelation musically illus- 
trated begins thus :— 

“And I saw another mighty angel come down 

from heaven, clothed with a cloud: and a rain- 
ibow was upon his head.” 
The final words “seven, thunders uttered 
their voices”’ suggested that the music 
would be to some extent realistic, and such 
was the case. That, however, would not 
have attracted undue notice, had the 
thematic material proved of importance ; 
but it was poor, and at times meretricious. 
One could not feel that the mystical text 
had been illumined or intensified. The 
performance under Sir Henry Wood was 
excellent. 

Miss Viola Damory’s rendering of “O 
righteous God,” from ‘ Rienzi,’ showed dra- 
matic instinct rather than power; and the 
same might be said of the music itself. Mr. 
Sidney Freedman’s interpretation of the 
solo part of Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto 
in D minor, No. 2, was expressive and 
thoughtful. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING’S programme in- 
«cluded M. Igor Stravinsky’s ‘ Scherzo Fan- 
tastique’ for orchestra (Op. 3), which was 
given for the first time in England. The 
composer's ‘* Fireworks’ Fantasia, also an 
early work, performed during last spring, 
was notable for its skill and dazzling colour, 
and those are still more characteristic 
features of the present work. The music 
has been aptly described as a moto perpetuo, 
and the themes, tossed about from one 
instrument to another with all possible 
lightness, constantly varying colour, and 
great speed, produced a brilliant effect. The 
delightful Trio, based on an _ expressive 
theme, offered admirable contrast. We 
believe the composer must have had some 
programme in his mind. A most delicate 
rendering was given of the work under the 
direction of Sir Henry J. Wood. 

There was a second novelty, a Rhapsody 
for Orchestra, ‘From the Prairie,’ by the 
late S. Coleridge-Taylor. The first per- 
formance took place last June at the Norfolk 
Musical Festival, Connecticut, for which 
it was specially written. In the stately 


Andante theme heard at the opening, and 
also later; in the melodious theme first 
given out by strings and oboe; and in the 
broad treatment towards the close, we were 
reminded of the ‘ Hiawatha Scenes’ which 





won for the composer a great and lasting 
reputation. 

Miss Bessie Spence, who made a first 
appearance here, was fairly successful in 
the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto. Miss 
Dorothy Webster’s rendering of Gluck’s 
‘ Divinités du Styx ’ was commendable. 


SERGEI VASSILIEVICH RACHMANINOV, the 
Russian composer, whose Prelude in c sharp 
minor is well known, is at the present 
moment an active combatant. He was 
born in the Government of Novgorod in 
1873, and studied first at the St. Petersburg, 
and afterwards at the Moscow Conservatoire. 
In 1899 he appeared in London at a 
Philharmonie Concert. He has written a 
Symphony, chamber music, two Concertos, 
and many pieces for the pianoforte. 


M. ARTHUR DE GREEF, the well-known 
Belgian pianist, is another artist who has 
gone to the front. 


IN times of war there is naturally a 
certain restlessness which cannot, one would 
think, conduce to the production of great 
musical works. Beethoven. was not a 
recluse (until seriously troubled by deafness 
and other infirmities), and could not be 
indifferent to what was going on in the 
world. He was, in fact, a great reader of 
newspapers. 

War affected him personally at an early 
period (1792), when Bonn was occupied by 
the French troops. Beethoven then left his 
native city and settled in Vienna, where he 
lived until hisdeath. In Bonn he had many 
kind friends and influential patrons, notably 
the Elector and Count Waldstein. Rapid 
prosperity and the stimulating effect of 
living in a great and highly musical centre 
soon reconciled him, however, to the 
change. 

In 1796 Vienna was in fear of an invasion 
by Napoleon after his victory at Arcola. 
Beethoven sect to music a poem for the 
volunteers by the young Lieut. Friedelberg, 
but it met with little success. In the 
following year the French were still ad- 
vancing, and Friedelberg wrote this time a 
patriotic song, “‘ Ein grosses Deutsches Folk 
sind wir,” for which~the composer again 
wrote music; but Haydn’s “ Gott erhalte 
Franz den Kaiser” threw it completely into 
the shade. 





After the treaty of Campo-Formio Berna- 
dotte was Ambassador at Vienna. He was 
very musical, and is said to have suggested 
to Beethoven to write a ‘ Bonaparte’ 
Symphony. That suggestion, though not 
at the time, bore fruit in the ‘ Eroica,’ 
of which the dedication to the Consul was 
tora up by the composer, when he heard 
that the great general had made himself an 
Emperor. 

In 1804 there was again war between 
France and Austria. A week before the 
production of ‘ Fidelio’ the French had taken 
possession of the capital, and Napoleon 
had issued a proclamation from the Sch6én- 
brunn Palace. The opera, of course, 
attracted little notice. 

Five years later (1809) Vienna was 
besieged by Napoleon, and for the time 
Beethoven composed little. The ‘ Battle 
Symphony ’ which he wrote in commemora- 
tion of Wellington’s victory at Vittoria in 
1813 obtained a momentary success in 
Vienna and in London, being given at 
Drury Lane under the direction of Sir George 
Smart on February 10th, 1815. It soon, 
however, fell into oblivion. 

The cantata ‘ Der glorreiche Augenblick,’ 
performed during the Vienna Congress in 
1814, proved a dull piéce d’occasion. 

Of war and its alarms Beethoven had, 
therefore, good experience. It is curious to 
note that all his directly martial music was 
of little or no importance; on the other 
hand, the stirring times and the special 
interest he took in the early career of 
Napoleon indirectly account for the ‘ Eroica’ 
and, no doubt, other great works of thy 
same period. 


THE Managing Director of the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company informs us that the response 
to his appeal, which we inserted last week, 
has been most satisfactory. He has received 
numbers of letters daily, assuring him of the 
support of the London public. 


PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Moy.—S3ar. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen’s Hall. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—J. W. L. — R. R. M.—R. M. B.— 
Received. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communigations. 

We cannot undertake to oe to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 

We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
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THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


which has now borne the Stamp of Public Approval for 
OVER FORTY YEARS. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable aperient which will, by natural means, get 
rid of dangerous waste matter, without degressing the spirits or lowering the vitality. 


It can be Safely Used every day even by Invalids and Children. 
The Best of all Household Remedies at all Times. 


Gentle and safe in its action, it does not cause griping or weakness. 
the house or in your travelling bag in readiness for emergencies. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, SE. 


Always keep it in 











SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. es} 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S LIST 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 
FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 
BLAKE’S BURDEN Harold Bindloss 


“Mr. Bindloss knows his Canada, and draws the scenes there with power and effect. The course of the story is 


capably directed.”—Scotsman, | 
THE PATHWAY (4th L£dition) Gertrude Page | 


“*The Pathway’ is G@nely told, and Gertrude Page’s countless admirers will be charmed with it. There is always 
something wholesome and bracing in her Rhodesian stories, like the land itself, the land she loves so well and 


describes so brilliantly.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE MASTER OF MERRIPIT Eden Phillpotts 


“A rattling good tale which is likely to prove itself one of the best novels of adventure of the year.”—Standard. 


THROUGH FOLLY’S MILL A. and C. Askew 


“Through Folly’s Mill’ has a strong plot cleverly drawn and carefully worked out. The story is well written, and 
will enhance the reputation of these very popular writers.”—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 
Paul Trent 


WHEAT AND TARES 


One expects much from the Author of such fine books as ‘The Vow,’ ‘The Foundling,’ ‘Max Logan, &c. ‘ Wheat 
and Tares’ is another fine story that keeps the pulse beating. 
John Barnett 


TRADER CARSON 


“*Trader Carson’ is a story crowded with thrills without being melodramatic. It is the sort of tale one wants to 
read at a sitting, and yet return to again and again for a further taste of gay adventure.”—Liverpool Courier. 


THE ADMIRABLE CARFEW Edgar Wallace 


The ingenious young man whom Mr. Wallace has already made vastly popular with magazine readers in the pages of 
‘The Windsor,’ here makes his first bow to the novel reading public. It is one of the most entertaining, and at times 
exciting books published in recent years. 


AN ENEMY HATH DONE THIS (3s. 64.) Joseph Hocking 


**A thoroughly enjoyable story, without a dull page, and in the front rank of the author's work. Plot and charac- 


terization are equally good.”—Financial Times. 
THE HEIR TO THE THRONE A. W. Marchmont 


“This is a well-written and stirring romance in the author’s best manner.” —Jrish Times. 


THE YEARS OF FORGETTING (2nd Edition) Lindsay Russell 


** Every chapter contains some splendid examples of powerful writing. It is one of those rare books which makes 
its impress upon the brain not easily forgotten by any reader.”—Western Mail. 


THE SIX RUBIES (3s. 6d.) Justus Miles Forman 


_ ©“ Incident gallops hot-blooded through the quest, but it must be said for the author that he handles the melodrama 
with a fine artistry, and is amazingly successful.”—Liverpool Courier. 
Fred M. White 


THE HOUSE OF MAMMON 





“*The House of Mammon’ is a very clever construction worked out with the skill of a writer who possesses well 
deserved vogue for sensational fiction.” —Shefield Telegraph. 


THE MAKER OF SECRETS Wm. Le Queux 


“An exciting story of the kind that Mr. Le Queux knows so well how to tell. Thrills and surprises in plenty.” 


Daily Mail. 
THE HOUSE ’ROUND THE CORNER 


_“ The air of mystery sustains the reader with some thrills throughout the recital of a story that is by no means 
tedious.”—Evening News. 


THE BROTHER OF DAPHNE 


The story of a light-hearted career told with the happiest touch. There is an original air of gaiety about the love- 


affairs which is irresistible. 
BEHIND THE PICTURE M. McDonnell Bodkin 


Romantic, exciting, and tensely interesting. 


THE 


SEPTEMBER WI N D SOR con TAINS 


SPECIAL SIXTEEN PAGE SUPPLEMENT 
THE EMPIRE’S SPLENDID RALLY 
TO THE MOTHER COUNTRY 


With many notable Portraits 


Authoritative Articles 
THE SOURCES OF THE THAMES 
THE ART OF WILLIAM BELL SCOTT 
TIME LIMIT CRICKET 


BRILLIANT FICTION BY 
JUSTUS MILES FORMAN | DORNFORD YATES 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE | H. RIDER HAGGARD 
C. G. D. ROBERTS 





WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD., SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON. E.C. 


Louis Tracy | 


Dornford Yates | 





WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 
SHILLING GUIDE-BOOKS. 


These little red handbooks, which have long been 


recognized as the best and 


cheapest of the kind, are 


familiar in amy of the British Isles. To thousands 


of tourists at c 
indispensable a companion as 


ome and abroad a ‘‘ Ward, Lock” is as 


a travelling-bag. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Aberystwyth 
Aldeburgh-on-Sea 
Anglesey and N. Wales 
Bangor, Carnarvon, &c. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, &c. 
Barnstaple N.W. 


Devon 
Bath, Wells, Cheddar, &. 
Bettws-y-Ooed, Snowdon, 


Cc. 

Bexhill and District 
Bideford, Clovelly, &. 
Bognor, Selsey, &c. — 
Bournemouth and District 
Brecon and 8. Wales 
Bridlington and _ District 
Bridport, West Bay, &. 
Brighton and Hove 
Broads, The 
Broadstairs and N.E. 

Ken 


t 
Bude and N. Cornwall 
Budleigh Salterton 
Buxton and the Peak 
Canterbury and N.E. 
Kent 


Cardiff and S. Wales 

Carnarvon and North 
Wales 

Channel Islands and ad- 
joining Coast of France 

Chichester and S.W. 
Sussex 

Clevedon, Portishead, &c. 

Colwyn Bay 

Conway, Deganwy, &c. 

Criccieth and Cardigan 
Bay 

Cromer 

Dartmoor 

Dawlish and S.E. Devon. 

Deal, Walmer, Sandwich, &c. 

Dever, St. Margaret's Bay, 

Cc. 


Dovercourt, Harwich, &c. 
Eastbourne, Seaford, &. 
Bxeter and 8.E. Devon 
Exmouth and District 
Falmouth and 8. Cornwall 
Felixstowe and District 
Filey, Flamborough, &c. 
Folkestone, Sandgate, &c. 
Fowey and 8. Cornwall 
Harrogate and District 
Hastings, St. Leonards, &c 
Hereford and the Wye 
Valley 
Hisene Bay, Whitstable, 
Cc. 


Hythe, Littlestone, &c. 
Ilfracombe and N. Devon 
Isle of Man 


and .W. | 


Isle of Wight 


| Lake District, The 


Leamington and District 
iapiehampton, Arundel, 
C. 


Liverpool, Birkenhead, &c. 
Llandrindod Wells, &c. 
Llandudno and N. Wales 
isgngetien, Corwen, Bala, 


Cc, 
| London and Environs 


Looe and S. Cornwall 


| Lowestoft and District. 


Lyme Regis and District 
Lynton and Lynmouth 





| Malvern and District 


Margate, Westgate, &c. 
Matlock and District 
Minehead; Exmoor, &c. 
Newquay and N. Cornwall 
Nottingham and District 
Paignton and 8. Devon 
Penmaenmawr and North 
Wales 
Penzance and West Corn- 
wall 


Plymouth and South-West 
Devon 

Pwllheli and Cardigan Bay 

Ramsgate and N.E. Kent 

Rhyl and North Wales 

Ripon and District. 

St. Ives and West Corn- 
wall 

Scarborough and District 

Seaford, Lewes, &c. 

Seaton and District 

Sheringham, Runton, &c. 

Sherwood Forest 


‘Sidmouth and South-East 


Devon 
Southwold and District 
8tratford-upon-Avon 
Swanage, Corfe, Kc. 
Teignmouth and District 
Tenby and South Wales 
Thames, Th 


e 
|'Torquay and District 


Towyn, Aberdovey, &. 
Wales, North (N. Section) 


| Wales, North (S. Section) 


Wales, South 

Warwick, Kenilworth, &c. 

Weston-super-Mare 

Weymouth and District 

Waser, Robin Hood's 
a 


y 
Worcester and District 
Worthing and South-West 
Sussex 
Wye Valley 
Yarmouth and District 


SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen, Deeside, &c. 
Edinburgh and District 
Glasgow and the Clyde 
Highlands, The 


Inverness and the Northern 
Highlands 

Oban and the Western 
Highlands 


IRELAND. 


| Antrim (County), Giant's 


Causeway, &c. 
Belfast, Mourne Mountains, 


«&c, 
Cork, Glengariff, &c, 


HALF-CROWN 


Dublin, Bray, Wicklow, &c. 


Killarney and South-West 
lreland 


| Londonderry & Co. Done- 
Donegal Highlands ! 


gal 


HANDBOOKS. 


Indispensable to Travellers on the Continent. 


Continental. | 
BELGIUM | 


PARIS & ENVIRONS 
ROME 
SWITZERLAND 





British. 


ENGLISH LAKE DIS- 
TRICT 

LONDON AND EN- 

LRONS 


Vv 
NORTH WALES (Nor- 


thern and Southern Sec- 
tions combined) 
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Tue New STATESMAN 


every week publishes articles indispensable to 
those who would follow the course of the war, 
especially in respect to its effects on the internal 
economy of the various countries involved. 

Its articles on foreign politics aim at a clear 
vision and an accurate presentation of facts; and 
the journal is admitted to speak with un- 
rivalled authority on the measures to be adopted 
in Britain with a view to meeting the social 
and industrial exigencies arising out of the war. 


THE ISSUE FOR AUGUST 29 INCLUDES :— 


The Duty of Britain. 





The Restoration of the Remittance Market. 





Atrocities. 


News of the German Socialists. 


Paris in War Time. 
By ROBERT DELL. 


An Unusual Young Man. 


By RUPERT BROOKE. 
EVERY SATURDAY—SIXPENCE. 


At all Bookstalls or Newsagents, or direct from the 
Publisher, 10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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